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d QUE last occasion on which the scu'ptured columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
were discussed at the Institute was, so far as my knowledge goes, in 1883, when the 
late James Fergusson t gave you his views on the matter. These views he supported 

mainly by reference to the remains of the columns in the British Museum ; and if the long 

period of twelve years has been allowed to elapse without any steps being taken on our part to 
confirm or modify his opinions, that has not been due to any unwillingness of mine, but rather 
to the fact that other operations in my department of the Museum seemed more urgent. At 
last we have been able to overtake this task also, with a result which varies in several particulars 
from that arrived at by Fergusson. 

On one of his visits to our workshops Fergusson had been informed that each of the stones 
now worked into square, sculptured pedestals had on its top surface a segment of a circular bed 

which showed that four of these stones, set back to back, had been intended to serve as a 

pedestal, apparently for a column, and that the only sculptured drum which we possess, retaining 

its lower torus, fitted exactly on to this bed [fig. 5}. Proceeding, however, to work out his resto- 
ration, he found it necessary to interject between the sculptured drum and the square pedestal an 
imaginary base, which ought at least to have preserved the same diameter on its upper as on 
its lower bed. We have dispensed with this or any other intervening base, and have been led 
to do so not only by the fact that the sculptured drum fits exactly on to the square pedestals, 
but more particularly because the bed on the top of the pedestals has been eased off on the outer 
edge for a width of about two inches, apparently for the express purpose of taking the weight 
off the torus. For the sake of argument, it could be supposed that the circular bed had been 
prepared for an ordinary Ionic base of one of the fluted columns, so as to yield a sculptured 
pedestal under an ordinary Ionic column, not unlike what we see in the portico of the great 
altar at Pergamon. But the one Ionic base which we possess, though suitable as regards 
diameter, has its bed eased off to twice the width of the bed on the sculptured pedestals, as it 
properly ought to have, considering the greater projection and thinness of its lowest member. So 
far as I can see, there is no escape, much as it may be desired, from bringing the sculptured 
drums directly down upon the sculptured pedestals, as we have done in the Museum. The 

* The headpiece to this Paper represents (full size) on 1881), Pt. 1V., p. 12, he speaks of a contribution to the 
the left a coin of Hadrian, and on the right one of Anto- Institute in 1877 founded on the Papers of Mr. Wood. 
ninus Pius, both in the collections of the British Museum. See Transactions 1876-77, page 77: * On the Temple of 

+ In the Antiquities of Ionia (Society of Dilettanti, ‘ Diana at Ephesus, and the Hypathrum of the Greeks.” 
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effect may seem strange, but it must be remembered that in such instances of sculptured columns 
as those of Trajan in Ron id of Theodosius in Constantinople the shaft is separated from 
the pedestal mainly by an enriched torus ; and, possibly enough, it was from Ephesus that 
the idea of these sculptured columns took its origin. We possess in the Museum two 
cylindrical bases sculptured all round in relief, and in a later manner than that of Ephesus. 
Both of them come from Halicarnassus, which was within easy reach of Ephesus. The better 
preserved of the two has the figures standing on a projecting flat band, beneath which is a 


scotia and a torus moulding. But although the influence of Ephesus is undeniable in these 


two bases, I see no way of utilising them for our purpose. They had, apparently, served as 
bases for small monuments. For myself, I do not so much regret the absence of any 


intervening member between the drums and pedestals of the front row. It is when we come 
to the second row of sculptur 


ed columns that I feel the difficulty of not having under them 
some form of base whicl 


1 would range with the Ionic bases along the sides of the temple. On 
ief is very high, as compared with that of the drums. And what 
is more interesting is the fact that the angles in every case had been occupied by figures 


the square pedestals t 


sculptured with great prominence, which must have taken off all appearance of squareness 
in the die of the pedestals, thereby mitigating any sense of conflict that might exist between 
the pedestals and the sculptured drums. 

Here I may state that our reconstruction of the remains in the Museum does not go 


beyond showing that the sculptured drums rested directly on square pedestals, and that these 


pedestals were sculptured on all four sides. To this latter point I will return presently ; but 
meantime you will expect me to give some reason for thinking that these pedestals had stood 
on a lower platform at the two ends of the temple, as shown in the elevation [fig. 1] which 
has been worked out with so much talent by our young friend Mr. Cromar Watt. 

According to Wood, the temple was raised on a platform 9 feet 54 inches high, measured, 
as he says, from the pavement of the peristyle down to the pavement beyond the platform 
(Discoveries at Ephesus, pp. 264 et seq.). He found the lowermost step of the platform in posi- 
tion on the north side for a stretch of 100 feet, and he found, also in its original place, the base 
of one of the Ionie columns on the stylobate, so that his measurement of the height of the plat- 
form may be taken as correct, except in one particular. He treats as a square plinth under 
the base what can only have been a stone of the stylobate on which the column rested [fig. 3]. 

rked face; all the rest is broken more or less. Yet it is not so 
much broken but that we can easily perceive on two sides that it had been originally fashioned 
so as to key into adjoining stones, which could not have been the case in a plinth. More than 
that, the base itself, direct \ tbove the jogal - 
and finished manner, cut into, as if to receive a metal railing extending from column to column. 


Wood leads us to suppose that this base belonged to the inner row of columns, in which 


ease the inner row would have stood on a raised step. 


That stone retains only one wi 


, as our masons ¢all them, has been, in a careful 


But as a metal railing along the 
inner row would serve no purpose, I cannot help thinking that there is some confusion between 
this and the other base which he found in position on the outer edge of the stylobate, where 
the railing would be of excellent service. On this view of the matter we must accept his 
plinth as a top stone of the stylobate. 

It was natural enough for Wo 


od and Fergusson to assume that an Ionic column in Asia 
Minor would have a square plinth. 
from Xanthus in Lycia, to p that there was no rule in the matter in Asia Minor. Again, 
there is the fact that Vitruvius (iv. 1, 7), when speaking of the Ephesians as having been the 
first to introduce bases under th 


shoe, from which comparison it would seem as if he had been thinking of a square plinth as 


But there are instances, such as the Nereid monument 


columns of the Temple of Diana, compares these bases to a 
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forming the sole of the shoe. But Pliny (xxxvi. 179), referring obviously to the same tradition, 
is more guarded in his expression, or possibly more ignorant. He is content to say that the 
Ephesians had been the first to put bases under their columns. I quite allow that the Ionic 
base which we possess is extremely slight in its lowest member, and so far suggests a square 
plinth under it, but it is not in fact slighter than the bases of the Nereid monument, which 
undoubtedly have no plinths. Besides, the evidence furnished by the square stone which we 
possess seems to me conclusive against its having been a plinth. 

If, then, we regard Wood’s plinth as a top stone of the stylobate, we must proportionately 
increase the height of the platform, which will now reach 10 feet 105 inches. His measure- 
ments of the area of the temple, taken on the lowermost step, are 418 feet 1} inch x 239 feet 
41 inches, which is not far from the 425 feet x 220 feet given by Pliny for what he calls the 


universum templum— doubtless the lowermost step of the platform. On the top of the stylobate 
or what little remained of it, Wood’s measurements are 342 feet 63 inches x 163 feet 95 inches 
(Discoreries at Ephesus), which, as you will observe, leaves an immense space to be accounted 
for. For the ascent to the stylobate he proposed a flight of fourteen steps all round the 
temple, each with a tread of 19 inches; but as this left an enormous projection of stylobate 


outside the columns, and as the rise and tread of the steps seemed to be correctly ascertained, 
Fergusson felt himself driven to assume a sub-platform of three steps, on which platform 
he placed a series of wide, projecting piers, which he supposed to have been richly sculptured, 
and on this account to have been the chief glory of the temple. 

As some such arrangement was absolutely necessary in view of Wood’s measurements, I 
have taken advantage of Fergusson’s platform for the two ends of the temple, and have placed 
on it the sculptured pedestals, in room of the projecting piers, which he introduced without any 
trace of evidence among the remains. We have preserved the graduated intercolumniations, as 
given by Wood, no doubt from data which he has not chosen to communicate, and as accepted 
by Fergusson. The temple having been dipteros octastyle, as Vitruvius says, and having at the 


same time had thirty-six of its columns sculptured, it seemed a simple and natural arrangement 
to dispose these thirty six columns in this way: two between the antie, without bases or plinths ; 
a row of eight, also without bases or plinths, resting on the top of the steps; and a front row of 
eight, raised on square, sculptured pedestals to the level of the stylobate, and entirely in front 
of the steps. Fora long time I thought, or rather wished, that the steps should rise up the sides 
of these pedestals and be engaged in them. But there is no trace of that visible. On the 
contrary, as [ hope to show, the pedestals were sculptured on all four sides. 

Wood ascertained that at the angles of the temple the intercolumniations from centre to 
centre of column, both on front and side, were 19 feet 4 inches; and as this was the smallest 


of his intercolumniations, it seemed reasonable to adopt this measurement for the distance 
between the two rows of columns on the fronts, from centre to centre. The next question 
was how to arrange the necessary steps within this space. Wood, as I have said, found 


] ” 


a considerable stretch of the lowermost step of all, and gives its rise as ‘* barely 8 inches 
on p. 238 (Discoveries at Ephesus), but as * little more than 8 inches” on p. 264; its tread as 
19 inches. We cannot, however, reconcile these statements with the stones which he sent 
home, which yield a rise of 88 inches and a tread of 22 inches. In this difficulty we have 
adopted for the lower platform three steps corresponding to the actual stones now in the 
Museum, while for the upper platform we have introduced tie slighily different dimensions of 
the great altar at Pergamon, a neighbouring but somewhat later monument. 

As regards the sides of the temple, the existence of a metal railing from column to column, 


f 


relerret 


to which | have already 


, seems to be a suflicient defence for leaving them to descend 
vertically to the lower platform. ‘That these sides were sculptured in the manner of the 
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colonnades round the great altar at Pergamon seems to me much open to doubt, though 
Fergusson made a strong point of this comparison. 

‘So far, we have ascertained that certain of the sculptured columns stood on square, sculp- 
tured pedestals; but we have not ascertained, and cannot now by any possibility ascertain 
how many of the thirty-six sculptured columns had such pedestals, or whether, indeed, all of 
them may not have been so enriched. At the same time, it must seem incredible that any 
one of these huge pedestals could ever have stood on the stylobate. Thus far we can surely 
co. But, again, it does not necessarily follow that because certain of the sculptured columns 
had stood on pedestals 
at a lower level, the 
whole of the eight 
front columns had so 
stood. My view of 
the matter, as shown 
in the elevation, may 
be only one among 
other possible views. 
All I would say is, 
that it is the simplest 
way which has oc- 
curred to me out of a 
great difficulty. 
| At this stage we 
may take note of cer- 
tain late Roman coins 
( | which profess to re- 
present the fagade of 
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dess may be seen, 
presumably through the open door of the temple. As a rule, these coins exhibit a continuous 
platform of steps along the front. The exception is an otherwise carefully struck coin of 
Antoninus Pius [p. 41], which, instead of steps, has a continuous vertical podium. That this 
was intended as a general indication of our sculptured pedestals I do not wish to say, but at 
least it may pass as a sign that there was some difficulty in rendering the steps. Had these 
coins been meant to be authentic witnesses, it is clear that they would not have clustered the 
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columns in two groups towards the angles, and would not have differed about the steps. In 
short, these late Roman coins are seldom reliable as to what they omit, though occasionally 
reliable as to what they retain. 

I gladly accept the evidence of the coins so far as concerns the sculpturing of the lower- 
most drums of the columns; and this brings me to a question which has been much discussed. 
You will remember Pliny’s statement that thirty-six of the columns were sculptured in relief — 
celate ; to which he adds the two words, wna scopa, as they stand in his MSS. The general 
practice has been to alter these words into wna a Scopa, meaning that one of the thirty- 
six was by the famous sculptor Scopas, notwithstanding that this sculptor had been dead and 
gone long before the building of the Temple. The latest writer on the subject, Professor 
Benndorf, of Vienna, suggests that one of the columns had been copied from a work 
of Scopas. He endeavours to trace a reminiscence of the hand of Scopas in the best- 
preserved of our drums. But this is the merest conjecture; the style of Scopas is sufficiently 
known to answer emphatically such vagaries. It is true that Pliny’s MSS. assign the odd 
number of 127 columns to the temple, and that this odd number, if it really existed, would 
not unnaturally suggest that one of the columns had been more conspicuous than the 
rest, for some reason or other; but the easy mistake in a number offers no foundation 
for theories which run contrary to everything we know, including among those theories 
Fergusson’s attempt to work in this odd number by means of nine columns in the back of 
the temple. Besides, it is incredible that Pliny would have described a later copy as the work 
of Scopas. 

Long ago Winckelmann proposed to correct Pliny’s text by reading wno scapo, one shaft ; 
but this, though the first step in a right direction, left the text confused, since thirty-six 
columns could not be sculptured on one shaft. It seems to me that we must make what 
philologists would consider a reasonable alteration, and read imo scapo, meaning, in Vitruvian 
language, the lowermost part of the shaft. We should then confirm the coins and be in agree- 
ment with the existing remains, so far as we can judge in the present state of things. 

You are aware that Wood found and sent home a large piece of a drum which exceeds the 
others in diameter by 3 inches, and is at the same time sculptured in much higher relief. 
He suggested that this particular drum had been placed higher up in the column. That, no 
doubt, might account for the higher relief; but surely it would not account for the increase 
of the diameter. That would be absurd. It seemed to me not unreasonable to assume that 
the angle columns had been increased in diameter, as in other known temples, and, accordingly, 
we have taken this larger drum as a type of the angle columns. Of course this 38-inch 
thicker drum at the angle implies a proportionate increase in height, which may or may not 
have been unsightly. 

The height of the columns is given by Pliny at 60 feet ; and as Wood ascertained this 
dimension to be very approximately correct, we have accepted it. We possess two capitals 
which differ in size, and have assumed that those of the smaller dimension had belonged to the 
inner row of columns. We have two pieces of the architrave to be guided by; but there is no 
trace of the frieze. Wood, as I may remind you, employed the square blocks which we have 
utilised for pedestals as parts of the frieze in his restoration. When told that there were 
more than four angle stones among them, while he only required four, his equanimity was 
not disturbed. The circular beds on the tops of those stones seemed to him only to prove 
that the stones had been originally prepared to serve as drums of columns! For the dentils 
we have no evidence beyond extreme probability. We have part of the cornice, showing its 
enrichment, and one lion’s head. For the pediment we have two stones of the tympanum, 
which give the rake of the pediment. Lastly, we have a fragment of one of the acroteria. 
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I n.ust now return to the sculptured pedestals. It is with them that we are chiefly con- 
cerned in the Mu . Such views as I have laid before you In 3% card to the gene ral aspect 
— of the temple may stand 
or fall; but the sculptured 

pedestals are on a different 

| on footing. First of all is the 

| a e = O an oOo Go question, Were they sculp- 
= tured on all four sides ? 

0) Oo ¢€ O O C Qo oO | In one of the pedestals 

we have put together [fig. 5 | 

| OQ f oO Cc 1 @ there are three separate 

. stones, on each of which is 

D2 € : part of a Nereid riding on 

._~ we S a hippocamp. Enough of 

- the joints of these stones 

@Q M QO © remains to show that they 

had all belonged to one 

@ SS WSS . g pe destal. The result is 

*" a N ; P i ; that we have on three of 

7 N nf A { = - : the faces a repetition of 

@ 4 ~ fal y y the same subject—a Nereid 

iia . C Oo riding on a hippocamp. On 

li® € cal Le oO © - | the fourth side the sculp- 

py 5 ¥ ture has been entirely de- 

“ o A faced. But that it also 

ie O O had been sculptured is in 

the highest degree probable, 

hie © © C thouch it dces not neces- 

- oe sarily follow that this fourth 

ae ; side had again represented 

QO ¢ e N a wien So: GH) Oo | a Nereid on a hippocamp. 

Nc © RIS That would, perhaps, be 
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O C . P > this feeling I was at one 
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been Achilles receiving his 

Ooo oO tk C CO Oo Gti armour, in which ease there 

——— “= | would be a definite subject 

> | for the whole pedestal, re- 

minding us of the base by 

Raisin. _!  Praxiteles found some years 


ago at Mantineia, on which 

ee EPHFSUS, we have as a central sub- 

ject the contest of Apollo with Marsyas, and on the sides groups of the Muses disposed in 
threes. On the other hand, it is quite clear freom what remains of two of the Nereids that they 
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were not occupied in carrying armour for Achilles. 


On the contrary, they have the right 
hand raised, holding aloft their himation ; 


while the third fragment shows that the left hand 
was clasped round the neck of the hippocamp, the whole action being such as we frequently 
see on engraved gems. 

Failing Achilles, I cannot think of any other subject which would give unity and motive 
to the Nereids, and therefore feel myself driven to the conclusion that this pedestal had been 
treated in a purely decorative manner such as we are sufticiently familiar with in later bas- 
reliefs and on mosaics where Nereids on hippocamps are introduced for the purpose of pure 
decoration and without any binding motive. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot be quite certain 
on this interesting point. 


But the evidence seems to me chiefly in favour of a repetition of the 
same design on all four sides. 

From another of these pedestals (fig. 6) we possess an angle. stone having on one face a 
Victory leading a cow or a bull, and on the other face a Victory leading a sheep. In both cases 
you may have to search for the Victory; but the evidence of her presence, though slight, is 
unmistakable. Then, again, we have a fragment consisting of the head of a sheep, which 
from every consideration we are entitled to claim for this sam2 pedestal. But, apart from 
this fragment, the angle stone with its Victories leading animals to sacrifice on two sides 
seems to me to exclude every other possibility for the remaining two sides, except that of other 
Victories similarly engaged. The balustrade of the Temple of Victory at Athens is a case in 
point. There is no central motive there, but only a series of Victories leading animals, or 
otherwise engaged in the commemoration of a triumph. A Victory on two sides of our 
pedestals, and almost certainly also on the third side, invites the inference that there was 
also a Victory leading an animal on the fourth. 

From a third of these pedestals (fig. 7) we again possess an angle stone. 
rock projecting from the angle is a figure of Heracles. 
is extended towards a missing fig 


Seated on a 
On one face of the stone his right arm 
ure; on the other face a woman drags at him backwards. 
a legend which hitherto has been known only from litera- 


ture, viz. Heracles between Virtue and Vice, a legend which had its origin in Asia Minor, I 
can find no explanation of the scene. 


Unless this is a representation of 


During these twenty years no explanation of any kind 
But from our present point of view it is more interest- 
ing to note that we possess a fragment of another angle stone on which has again been a 
figure of Heracles seated on a rock. 


has been offered, so far as Iam aware. 


If I am right in placing this fragment in the same 
pedestal, we have another suggestion of the principle of repeating a similar design on all four 
sides. And here I may mention that the rough, projecting rock on the angle and the huge 
body of Heracles above it show that the angles of the pedestals had originally presented an 
irregular, bossy appearance. In the Victory pedestal, the head of the ox and the rump of 
the sheep must have similarly produced a large irregular, projecting mass at the angle, while 
the breakages at the angles of the other pedestals clearly betray the same original effect. 

In the fourth pedestal (fig. 8) we have two stones which are now placed in the position in 
which they were found. On one face is the combat between Heracles and Kyknos. On the other 
face has been a female figure and a deer. Only the right arm of the female figure remains. 
Her form had occupied the angle of the stone. Her hand is stretched out, as if to protect the 
deer. With one of the labours of Heracles on one side, and finding a deer on the other, we 
naturally expect it also to be a labour of Heracles—his capture of the Keryneian deer. We 
may even go a step further, and expect other labours of this hero on the other sides of the 
pedestals ; and accordingly I have inserted in it a fragment of Heracles overpowering the 
Centaur. The only remaining fragment which we possess from these pedestals is part of a 


wrestling group, which may have been Heracles and Anteus. But I have not ventured 
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to insert that fragment. It is almost the only fragment which we have not utilised in these 
restorations. 

The conclusion which I venture to draw from these various facts and probabilities is, 
first, that the pedestals were sculptured on all four sides; and, secondly, that the sculptures 
were in some cases an identical repetition of subject on all four sides, in others a series of 
incidents connected together in thought, but not united by an artistic motive. 

Previous to Wood’s excavations there existed only the Roman coins, to which I have 
referred, to illustrate the passage of Pliny that certain of the columns of the Temple at 
Ephesus had been sculptured in relief. The arrival of the sculptured drums placed the 
matter beyond doubt. But the question still remained, What could have put it into the 
head of the architect to have parts of his columns sculptured? Was it a new and original 
idea? For a time it seemed so; but we shall see presently that what the architect did 
was simply to perpetuate in his new building what had existed in the older temple on the 
same site, not attempting in any way to retain the archaic style of the older sculptures, 
possibly even changing the subjects of them to meet the tastes of his own day, but aiming 
principally at reproducing the general effect of the older temple. 

The temple of which we have been speaking till a minute or two ago was preceded, on the 
same spot, by another which was burnt down, as tradition says, on the night when Alexander 
the Great was born. That older temple had been erected about 560 b.c., the time when Croesus 
with his wealth ruled the neighbouring kingdom of Lydia. We learn from Herodotus that 
Croesus had contributed the cost of most of the columns of that temple; and Herodotus was 
likely to know the truth from his having lived in exile, in the island of Samos, almost within 
sight of the temple. Possibly enough he had seen the name of Croesus inscribed on the 
columns as the donor. At all events, Wood, in the course of excavating the basement of the 
later temple, came upon a series of piers into which were built numerous fragments of the 
burnt temple, including several parts of a base moulding on which the name of Creesus as the 
donor was inscribed. Some years ago I endeavoured to reconstruct out of these Archaic frag- 
ments the base and lowermost drum of one of the older columns, with the purpose of showing 
that the later temple had obtained from the older one the idea of a sculptured drum at the foot. 
Since then we have found part of a very bold torus, enriched with a leaf pattern, which fits on 
to the top of the archaic drum. It shows exactly the flat treatment of the leaf pattern which 
we see on the contemporary altar of Pisistratus at Athens. But I call your attention specially 
to it because some similar member may have been introduced also into the later temple, 
though we have no remains of it. 

Among the archaic remains were also several pieces of capitals, which much occupation 
has prevented us from attempting to put together till quite recently. I am glad to be able 
to exhibit a drawing of one of those capitals by the skilful hand of Mr. Watt [see illustration 
opposite]. The resemblance between it and the capital of the Temple of Hera, in Samos, is 
particularly striking, and, indeed, is peculiarly interesting when we remember that Rheecus, 
the architect of the temple in Samos, was also the sculptor who executed certain works for the 
Temple at Ephesus ; while his relative Theodorus, with whom he is associated in ancient litera- 
ture, invented a new sort of concrete for the foundations of the Temple at Ephesus (Pausanias, 
x. 38, 5, and Diog. Laert. Il. 103). In both capitals we have the same even number of four 
eggs on the front, instead of the usual odd number. Between the spire of the volutes the 
canalis, as it is called, has the same convex form instead of the usual concave. In our 


capital the eggs are extremely prominent in the centre, as would be expected in archaic 


DD 


work. Towards each volute they thin down, and as they pass round the sides they are 
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flattened into mere reliefs, naturally enough. But what seems new is the circumstance that 
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the cord, or spira—if that is its name—which encircles the eggs is at the sides made to 
continue up over the cushion in two parallel lines, so as to suggest that this may have been 
the oldest manner of decorating the cushions of Ionic capita!s. I noticed something similar 
last spring at Delphi on one of the very few archaic lonic capitals found there by the 
French. At all events, we have here a simple and intelligible motive for the decoration of 
the cushion. ‘The Samos capital has disappeared. We know it only from drawings (Ant. of 
Tonia, I. ch. 5, pl. 6), and we sympathise with Dr. Puchstein in his Memoir on the 
Tonisches Capitell (p. 28) when he says that ‘ to find it again and to bring before our eyes the 
“style of Rheecus, the old architect of the Heron, would be a noble service.” But there is 








PIG, 2—ARCHAIC EPHESIAN CAPLTAL IN THE BRITISIL MUSEUM, 


some compensation, if I may say so, in our having recovered what may be called a twin 
brother to it in the archaic Ephesian capital. 

Part of another capital having the same archaic character of convexity in the canalis of 
the volutes instead of concavity, as the name implies, was found several years ago at Locri, in 
Southern Italy.* There the eye of the volute takes the form of a rosette. I may mention 
uso a small capital in the British Museum from the Temple of Artemis Eucleia at Athens 
(Inwood, Frechtheion, pl. 24), which, again, has the convex canalis, together with a rosette, 
in the eye of the volute. But this specimen seems to me rather archaistic than archaic. 

in both the Samos and the Locri capitals the spiral of the volute starts away from the 
abacus at an abrupt, disagreeable angle, whereas in the Ephesus capital it moves in a con- 
tinuous line; and this, perhaps, is evidence of a later date for the Mphesian capital. 

We possess also part of an uppermost drum, with its astragal moulding and very shallow 
flutings, and a considerable part of another drum, from which the number of flutings for the 


* This is published in the Mittheilungen der Arch. Inst. fragment from Selinus in Hittorff, Arch. Ant. de la Sicile, 
Rom. vy. p. 196. It may be well to compare also the angle pl. 19, fig. 7.--A. S. M. 
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whole column may be reckoned. More curious, however, are several other archaic fragments 
which indicate different types of capitals on the same temple: in one instance the volute, 
instead of having spirals, is entirely occupied with a huge rosette, in striking contrast to the 
later lonie, where only the eyt of the volute is occupied by a small rosette. 
two or three more of these fragments which remain a puzzle : 
colouring. 


sut there are 
one of them retains vivid red 
Among the fragments of Ionic bases from the archaic temple we have several types, 
differing from those of Samos (Ant. of Ionia, I. ch. v. pl. 2) and Loeri (Mitthetlungen der 
Arch. Inst. Rom. vy. pp. 187, 188) in respect of the lower member, which in these latter 
instances consists of a cylindrical plinth, with slight convex mouldings, instead of deep scotie, 
as at Ephesus; and in respect also of the upper member, which at Ephesus varies consider- 
ably in the character of the flutings, in one instance being, indeed, ribbed instead of fluted 
horizontally. Asmall base in the British Museum, which was found at Naucratis, is probably 
the oldest Ionic base in existence, and it also is characterised by the cylindrical form of its 
lower member. Apparently the line of development had been from a simple cylindrical plinth 
to the deeply cut lower member of the later age. But whether I have been right in placing 


It may 


‘J 


the archaic sculptured drum on one of these bases seems to me now open to doubt. 
equally, as in the later temple, have rested directly on a square, sculptured pedestal. 

In this bare and brief statement you will, I trust, recognise that where I have indulged 
in speculation as to the general aspect of the temple, I have done so without any pretension 
to strictly architectural knowledge, but solely to convey to you the idea in my own mind, 
trusting implicitly to your indulgence. On the other hand, there are three points on which I 
firmly believe up to now: first, that the sculptured drums rested directly on the square seulp- 
tured pedestals as we have placed them in the Museum; secondly, that the pedestals were 
sculptured on all four sides; and, thirdly, that these sculptured pedestals could not have stood 
on the stylobate without producing an extremely disagreeable effect. In the second row of 
sculptured columns I would have liked to introduce Ionic bases which would range with the 
bases of the fluted columns along the sides ; 
we were to do the same for thi 
must leave the subject. 


but that seemed more than questionable unless 


There I 


front row, which, in my judgment, is impossible. 
DISCUSSION OF DR. MURRAY’S PAPER. 


Proressorn AITCHISON ([F.), A.R.A., said attention that its author had given to the sub- 











that the question of the disposition of the carved 
circular bottoms to the columns and the square 
pedestals had been a problem of the greatest diffi- 
culty to architects. But of late years, at any rate 
since Fergusson’s death, the restoration of the 
classic buildings of antiquity, one of which was 
now before the Meeting, had not engaged thi 
attention of architects as of yore. It was a curious 
thing that so little contemporary description of 
this splendid temple, one of the seven wonders of 
the world, was known. ‘There was the short 
account in Pliny; there were a few words in Pan- 
sanias, a few in Strabo, and a few in Vitruvius; 
and it certainly looked as if none of them had 
seen the temple, though it was impossible to say 
that they had not ; but still it wa 
it were merely hearsay, that it 
most magnificent temples in the world. He had 
listened with great interest and admiration to the 
Paper, which showed the elaborate pains and 


5 spoken of, as if 
was one of the 


ject, and he had watched for years the extreme 


ingenuity Dr. Murray had displayed in fitting the 
various fragments of the archaie base together. He 
(the speaker) had not studied the subject, and it 
would be impossible, if not impertinent, for him 
to offer any further remarks. He should like to 
be permitted, however, to movea very hearty Vote 
of Thanks to Dr. Murray for what he had done, 
and for bringing the results of his labours before 
them. 

Proressor T. ROGER SMITH [F.] feared 
he could do very little more than thank Dr. 
Murray for the learned and extremely interesting 
Paper with which he had favoured them. It had 
always seemed to him (the speaker) that the recovery 
of the Temple at [Ephesus which Mr. Wood had 
effected was a kind of triumph for British archieo- 
logy, and one of which they ought to be extremely 
proud. The Germans and the French and the 
Italians had excavated in many places, but there 
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had been few things in which the acumen of the 
original investigator, and the pertinacity with 
which he pursued a scent that might very easily 
have led him astray, and the sagacity with which 
he avoided being led astray, had been so strongly 
marked as they were in his case. The Institute 
was greatly indebted to the Keeper of the Anti- 
quities at the British Museum for the pains and 
care with which he had brought together the 
remains entrusted to his charge, and it was ex- 
tremely interesting to find that Dr. Murray had 
been able to elucidate so many points that Mr. 
Wood had left unsettled, and which it was not 
possible for him to settle. One might hope that 
it was still reserved for an investigator at some 
future time to discover on the site further speci- 
mens; and if that should be the case he had very 
little doubt that in the main they would bear out 
the views that Dr. Murray had placed before them. 
It seemed quite certain that the circular shafts 
stood upon square pedestals, as had been shown, 
and it was extremely likely that they stood with- 
out the elaborate moulded bases which Fergusson 
desired to attribute to them. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS [F.], F.S.A., was 
afraid the observations he had to make would be 
rather of a negative character. Some five or six 
years ago, when he was called upon to revise 
lergusson’s History, he found himself placed in a 
very singular dilemma. The original account 
which Fergusson had given of the Temple of Diana 
was in the edition of 1875, and at that time the 
plan he had adopted did not differ very materially 
from that put forward by Wood—the only differ- 
ence being, if he remembered rightly, that Fer- 
gusson placed four of the sculptured columns in 
the pronaos, whereas Wood placed two in the 
pronaos and two in the posticum. In 1883 
lergusson read another Paper before the Institute, 
in which he put forward such singular proposi- 
tions that he (the speaker) felt it would be unsafe 
to put them before students as showing actually 
the arrangement of the temple. Fergusson 
happened, as he, in fact, stated in his Paper, to 
have hit upon the happy thought that 3 times 9 
were 27 ; consequently if he placed three rows of 
columns—nine in each row at the back of the 
temple—he would arrive at the 127 which were 
quoted by Pliny. He was also very glad, he stated, 
to arrive at that idea, because it gave him the 
opportunity of lengthening the temple, and thereby 
of introducing two open courts through which he 
might light the temple. They were aware, of 
course, that a subject of great interest in his life 
was the way in which the Greek temples were 
lighted, and sometimes, as in the Parthenon, he 
put clerestory windows to the side ; but whenever 
he could find the opportunity he preferred to have 
an hypethrum. The lengthening of the temple 
enabled him to put one at each end of the cella. 
But the idea of nine columns at one end seemed to 
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be so impossible that he (the speaker) thought it 
would not do to put it before students as a reason- 
able restoration. He therefore contented him- 
self—and he thought discreetly—with reproducing 
all that Fergusson had said before, and referring 
the student to the Paper read in 1888. Dr. 
Murray had stated that he had no great claim to 
architectural knowledge, but it was quite certain 
that his claim in that respect was very much 
greater than Fergusson’s in respect of the 
pedestals ; for if they took the trouble to make 
an elevation of Fergusson’s design, taking it from 
the plan, or even a longitudinal section through 
the rear portico, it would be se2n at once how 
impossible it was to arrange the pedestals as 
Fergusson had shown them. In the rear of the 
temple Fergusson placed his square pedestals on 
two different levels—namely, at the foot of the 
steps and on the upper platform. In both cases 
he raised his sculptured drums on the top of the 
pedestals, so that he had to descend twice to get 
down to the level of the ordinary bases of his 
other columns. Possibly, foreseeing these diffi- 
culties, Fergusson had contented himself with 
giving a cross-section through the temple and the 
flights of steps on each side where neither the 
square pedestals nor the sculptured drums troubled 
him. In this cross-section of Fergusson’s the 
cornice of the raised platform he suggested, and 
through which he carried his steps, runs at the 
same level as the upper mouldings of the square 
pedestals placed as Dr. Murray had shown them. 
The fact that the pedestals were sculptured on all 
four sides was the most important piece of infor- 
mation Dr. Murray had brought before them, and 
it was substantiated by the reasonable restoration 
he had made, in which the pedestals in front were 
of the same height as the platform or podium at 
the side. There remained, therefore, only a differ- 
ence in height between the sculptured drums and 
an ordinary Ionic base; and he (the speaker) 
agreed that there was no necessity at all to put a 
base underneath the sculptured column. 

Sm HENRY HOWORTH, K.C.LE., M.P., 
said he had been much interested in the discus- 
sion and in the most admirable Paper which had 
been addressed to an audience nearly all of whom 
were specialists. He, as a Philistine, and repre- 
sentative of the few Philistines present, had been 
most delighted, not only with the fulness of matter, 
which they expected from Dr. Murray, but with 
the excessive modesty with which the whole had 
been presented. It was impossible for anybody to 
realise from the Paper the immense amount of 
pains, trouble, and care he had taken to elaborate 
the specific history of the temple which concerned 
his subject; and the same modesty was shown 
also in the conclusion. If he might for the 
moment forget himself, and adopt the attitude of 
a German professor who was obliged, by the very 
necessities of his position, to find some new theory 
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in order to justify his existence, he should ltke to 
say a few words. With reference to the lonic 
column: in the earlier stage they had the very 
primitive column without any fintings; in the 
second they had it with very rude flutings, but 
still with distinct flutings. Now it was a remark- 


able fact that at that very time the introduction of 
flutings apparently into both the lIonie and Ioric 
columns was already spread over the Greek 
world, and one was led to inquire, How came 
it and whence was it that that revolution took 
place in the history of that wonderful feature in 
Greek architecture? It seemed to him that a 
little side light might be thrown upon the problem 


of how those columns stood if the question were 
approached from the side of the Egyptian temple. 
He should have said that that would have been 
an immediate key —would probably have explained 
the matter completely——but for one or two difticul 
ties which presented themselves to his mind. He 
thought that the subjects on the square pedestals 
were incongruous with the subjects on the round 
drums which were planted above them in the re- 
construction in the British Museum. He could 
not see the smallest trace of a square base on the 
many coins that he had examined to try and make 
out the construction of the sculptured columns. 
They seemed to him to be circular right down to 
the sround, and it seemed to him also that the 
great Italian painters when they painted the Beau- 
tiful Gate of the temple designed it from their idea 
of what Pliny meant. It was really formed of those 
sculptured columns directly upon the ground, and 
not upon great, tall bases. They would, however, 

sreatest imperti- 


understand that it would be the 
nence on his part to raise any issue with his friend 
Dr. Murray, except, of course, for the purpose of 
getting him on his feet. 

Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON [4A.) said he had 
followed Dr. Murray with eonviction, so far as 
the facts he had mentioned were concerned; but 
there were some few fragments in the British 
Museum which he had not mentioned, and one of 
those was of peculiar architectural interest, namely, 
the Corinthian capital on an elliptical base. He 
should like to ask Dr. Murray whether, in his very 
careful examination of these remains, he had been 
able to come to any conclusion as to where that 
Corinthian column was placed. It was unique, of 
course, in being upon such a peculiarly shaped 
base——elliptical and not circular. Another ques- 
tion he should like to ask—and fortunately he had 
been able to ask him private ly when he happe ned 
to meet him in the Museum recently-—was this: 
There were, as was well kuown, upon the uncut 
eyes of one of the volutes in the Museum certain 
centre points and seratchings : had these ever been 
really carefully worked out in the endeavour to 
discover how the volute was originally described ? 
Dr. Murray had answered him in the aftirmative 
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as to their laving been several times carefully 
drawn and worked, but in the negative as to the 
discovery of the manner in which the volute had 
really been struck. Now if that were the case, 
there was still an opportunity of comparing with 
another example, for in the British Museum there 
was another lonic capital, with an uncut eye upon 
which centre-points were to be seen, and that he 
had had the pleasure of showing Dr. Murray. It 
was a small Ionic capital from the Propyleum of 
the Temenos of Athene Polias at Priene, now in 
the Mausoleum Room —quite a small thing—and 
the centre-points were themselves so small that they 
would escape casual observation ; but his attention 
was first drawn to them under the powerful electric 
light, which, of course, threw a dark shadow into 
the hollows. Looking the second time in day- 
light, he had been able to find them without any 
delay. They were perfectly clear upon one of 
the eyes. They were not to be seen easily upon 
the other, but Dr. Murray said that in all prob- 
ability he would be able to find them there on 
cleaning. 

Mr. H. HE ATHCOTE STATHAM fF.) thought 
they might congratulate Dr. Murray on having 
brought before them a more probable and a more 
logical explanation of the part which the square 
sculptured pedestals played in the temple than 
had ever been offered before. For himself, ever 
since the late Sir Charles Newton showed him on 
the top of those square blocks the circular drip- 
mark of the torus, he had had the most absolute 
conviction on the subject, and he never had the 
slightest doubt that the square pedestals supported 
a column. Dr. Murray seemed to have found, by 
providing a lower platform near the bottom steps, 
a place for the square pedestals by which they 
could support a column of the same proportions 
as the inner row which would stand upon the 
upper step. It seemed to him (the speaker) by far 
the most probable solution that had vet been 
afforded them. ‘There was one interesting point 
in the remains that they had never had an expla- 
nation of yet, and which Dr Murray had touched 
upon, and that was the one circular sculptured 
drum which was 3 inches thicker than the rest. 
It was a very curious consideration as to what 
part of the temple that could have belonged. 
Dr. Murray suggested that in consequence of its 
width they might imagine it to have a greater 
height. He also referred to it as being possibly 
at the angle of the temple. Of course, to put 
an increased width in a column at the angle of the 
temple was a perfectly natural and frequent de- 
vice, though to go to the extent of 3 inches would 
be a great deal. But he should be rather inclined 
to think that the angle position was the explana- 
tion of that. At all events they could hardly 
imagine where that column could have come if 
they were to suppose it to be of a different height 
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from the rest. There was another point about 
that sculptured drum: if he remembered rightly, 
it showed signs of being a great deal more 
weather-worn than the rest. [Dr. Murray sig- 
nified that such was the case.} That would be 
some indication of where it stood —at all events, 
an indication that it stood in a more exposed 
position. When those who were interested in the 
subject were able to see what was at present in 
the basement of the Museum, and which would 
be brought up eventually, they would find a most 
interesting object in that archaic Ionic capital 
from the older temple which had been referred to, 
which had differences of the most peculiar and 
unexpected nature from the normal Ionic capital ; 
and he was quite sure that they would admire 
very much the ingenuity with which it had been 
put together from the very small actual remains 
which there were. The remains were pieced up 
with it, but they were so very small that it was 
really quite a feat to have put together the capital 
in the way that had been done. Dr. Murray, in 
passing, had used one expressivn which recalled 
to him an idea he had often had before. He spoke 
about the late Roman coins, and said they were more 
valuable in regard to what they showed than to 
what they omitted. Now, in looking at coins for the 
light they were able to throw upon ancient architec- 
ture, it was extremely important to remember that 
what the medallist put in was, in fact, all that was 
of any value; what he omitted need not be 
considered ; for this reason: a man engraving 
a building upon a coin—for instance, a man 
putting the Temple of Ephesus on an Ephesian 
coin — desired to make it recognisable, and he did so 
as far as he could within the limits of his space, 
and the possibilities of engraving on a small seale. 
Therefore, whatever they found on the ancient 
coin they might be certain there was some reason 
for. What aman left out might be to save him- 
self trouble. Any feature to be found in an 
ancient coin professing to represent a building of 
a certain city was almost overwhelming proof that 
something of that sort was there ; because other- 
wise the man who made the coin would never 
have given himself the trouble to put it in. That, 
he thought, was sometimes a little forgotten in 
estimating the value of evidence from ancient 
coins. One other remark he wanted to make. It 
was not quite correct to say that Mr. Wood 
was never misled. Mr. Wood showed a great 
pertinacity and perseverance, and never knew 
when he was beaten; but the fact was that he 
looked for the temple for six years on the wrong 
side of the city, although the literary evidence 
that it was on the other side was quite accessible. 

THE PRESIDENT said he had listened, as 
they had all done, with the greatest delight to the 
amount of information given in the Paper, and 
the extremely clear and admirable way in which 


Dr. Murray had expressed his views. He himself 
had not studied particularly the Temple at Ephe- 
sus. He had been in that city, but only for two or 
three hours. It enabled him, however, to demolish 
one of the grounds upon which Fergusson had 
offered to support his theory of the nine columns. 
He said that it was obvious that it might have 
had nine columns because on that side there was 
a hill which entirely intercepted the view of the 
temple. He did not remember his exact words, 
but that was the gist of his argument. Now, it so 
happened that there was no hill at all, or not 
enough to interfere with the view of the temple. 
There was, indeed, Mr. Wood’s excavation hill, or 
spoil-bank it might be called, when one was down 
in the bottom of the diggings—down at the pond 
which now occupied the place of his later excava- 
tions, which hindered one looking from east to 
west—but there was nothing in the nature of a 
hill when the ground was all clear, so that the 
question of the nine columns could not rest in 
any way upon the nature of the situation. He 
thought that Professor Aitchison and those who 
had followed him had given some extremely 
suggestive points to reflect upon. 

Dr. MURRAY [H.4.], in responding to 
the Vote of Thanks, said that he valued very 
highly the opinion of architects, and indeed 
owed a great deal to them in the course of 
his official work —to old friends such as Pro- 
fessor Aitchison—for their advice and encourage- 
ment, and much also to some of the younger 
men, whom he saw now so frequently in the 
Museum. He thought a great change from older 
times was noticeable. If they went through the 
galleries on a Saturday afternoon they would find 
not a few of these younger men drawing and 
measuring there. tie did not remember that sort 
of thing until within the last few years. That 
reminded him of the question Mr. Middleton had 
asked about the elliptical Corinthian capital. He 
had not attempted to utilise that capital, because 
he did not see that it belonged necessarily to the 
temple. He did not find the least evidence that it 
did. Mr. Wood found it on the site, it was true ; 
but the building to which it belonged they could not 
at all guess. Sir Henry Howorth, he was afraid, 
he could not answer ; but he was prepared to read 
his Paper over again to Sir Henry privately. 
What Mr. Statham had said about the coins was 
very true and very just ; but it was possible also 
that a coin of Hadrian or of Antoninus Pius, 
showing the front of the Temple at Ephesus, and 
struck possibly in Rome or in Alexandria, or some 
great minting place, might have been taken, 
not directly from the temple by some one who 
knew it and drew it, but from one of those numerous 
shrines of Diana that were sold to pilgrims; so 
that the coins might represent in some respects a 
considerable change from the original temple. 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE EX-PRESIDENT. 
Presentation of Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s Portrait. 

Prior to the delivery of Dr. Murray’s Paper on 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Sir Arthur W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A., formally presented to the Insti- 
tute a Subscription Portrait of the ex-President, 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. Sir Arthur was Chair- 
man of the Special Committee appointed by the 
Council, in furtherance of what they believed to 
be a widely spread wish, to obtain the portrait in 
recognition of Mr. Anderson’s untiring zeal and 
valuable services rendered for so many years as 
Honorary Secretary and ultimately as President. 
The other members of the Committee were Mr. 
Aston Webb, F.S.A., Vice-President, Mr. A. E. 
Street, M.A., and Mr. Emerson, Hon. Secretary. 
A statement of the account and the names of the 
subscribers will be issued in due course; and 
meanwhile the proceedings at the presentation of 
the portrait are here given :— 

Mr. Presipent, LApIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 
It has become my pleasing duty, as the repre- 
sentative of a large and an enthusiastic body of 
friends and subscribers, to present to the Institute 
the long and anxiously expected portrait of our 
valued friend and ex-President, Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson. If I did not know Mr. Anderson’s 
modest and retiring nature, which would make 
the sound of his own praises embarrassing, if not 
actually painful, I could wish that he were present 
here this evening, that you might have the oppor- 
tunity of at once critically comparing the well- 
known form and features of the living man with 
those of his counterfeit presentment delineated 
for us by the gifted painter, Mr. Charles Furse, 
whose unavoidable absence I very much regret. 
He was obliged to go to South Africa to recruit 


his health and streneth after successive attacks of 


illness, which were the chief cause of the delay in 
finishing the picture. I sincerely trust that he 
may return in the spring in renewed health and 
vigour. As for the picture now before us, | 
venture to predict that it will henceforth be re- 
garded as one of the most interesting and valuable 
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of the many similar memorials of former Presi- 
dents which adorn these walls. 

[I began by saying that the duty which I have 
the honour of being called upon to perform this 
evening is a pleasant one, and I am sure no one 
will doubt the very great pleasure it affords me to 
be permitted to undertake such a duty on such an 
occasion. But the task, though pleasant, is not 
without its difficulty. The deep debt of gratitude 
which the Institute owes to Mr. Anderson is in 
itself an element of embarrassment, because it 
makes it hard to refer adequately to his splendid 
services in the Presidential Chair, throughout more 
than the usual period of office, without far over- 
stepping any reasonable limits of time, and saying 
a good deal which might sound in the ears of a 
stranger very much like the language of hyper- 
bole. I will be content with reminding you— 
though any reminder is, I am sure, unnecessary— 
that the services to which I refer were not merely 
great, not merely exceptional, but in many 
respects altogether unique and unprecedented ; so 
that in such matters as regular and punctual 
attendance at Council and other meetings of 
all kinds, and generally in self-sacrificing and 
indefatigable devotion to all the multifarious cares 
and duties of his responsible and anxious office, 
Mr. Anderson (if I may use a familiar colloqui- 
alism of the day) may be truly said to have 
triumphantly broken all previous records and to 
have hopelessly distanced all competitors. Whether 
his own remarkable record will ever be beaten in 
the future yet remains to be seen, but it may 
safely be predicted that, should such an unlikely 
feat ever be achieved, it can only be by an indi- 
vidual who is (to use another equally expressive 
colloquialism) ‘‘ a regular glutton for work ” ; and 
I wish to draw your attention, ladies and gentle- 
men, for one moment to the fact that, in alluding 
to the possible future record-breaker, I carefully 
guarded my character as a prophet by saying 
‘individual’ and not “man”; for do not the 
signs of the time warn us, or on such an evening 
as this let me rather say “allow us, to indulge in 
“the hope” that by that time the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects may be a 
lady ? But this, lam afraid, is quite an unwar- 
rantable digression ! 

Speaking of Mr. Anderson as pre-eminently a 
worker, we must not forget that, to his great 
achievements in that respect, he added several 
qualities for lack of which many men fail con- 
spicuously when they aspire to be leaders of men 
of any grade or in any sphere. Our ex-President 
possessed the tact, judgment, and firmness neces- 
sary to steer us well,on many occasions, through 
troubled waters and stormy weather, and over 
hidden shoals and quicksands, and to bring us 
out of critical and difficult situations with flying 
colours and unimpaired credit and honour. Of 
the charm of his attractive social qualities and of 
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his great personal influence, always exerted for 
some good purpose and in the most genial 
manner, it can scarcely be necessary for me to 
remind you. Rather let me sum up by recalling 
to your memory those beautiful lines of Words- 
worth in which, speaking of a fine and estimable 
character, he describes him as one 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 

For wealth or honours, or for worldly state. 
It now only remains for me, in the name of the 
subseribers, to ask the President to accept on 
behalf of the Institute this portrait of its ex- 
President, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, which I now 
have the honour to present. 

The President, Mr. I’. C. Penrose, F.R.S., replied 
as follows :— 

Sir ARTHUR BLoMFIELD, LADIES, AND GENTLE- 
MEN,—It is with very great pleasure that I, as 
President of the Institute, accept this extremely 
beautiful gift, this admirable portrait of our ex- 
President. It is impossible for me to add more 
to the suitable words you, Sir Arthur, addressed to 
the Institute ; and therefore 1 will confine myself 
to returning on behalf of all of us, I am quite 
sure, our most hearty thanks to those who have 
contributed in offering for our acceptance this 
record of a President who will always be remem- 
bered as one of the most indefatigable and useful 
workers that have yet presided over the Institute. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Probationers who have become Students. 


At the General Mceting of Monday, the 18th 
inst., the President announced that an Inter- 
mediate Examination to qualify for registration 
as Student had been held on the 12th, 18th, 14th, 
and 15th inst., and that of the fifty-one Proba- 
tioners (including sixte:n relegated from pre- 
vious Kxaminations) wh» applied, forty-two had 
been admitted, all of whom presented them- 
selves and were examined. Of these, twenty-two 
passed, and twenty were relegated to their studies. 
The twenty-two, placed by the Board of Examiners 
in order of merit, are: 

BUSBRIDGE: Harold {Probationer 1892] ; 96, Herbert 
Road, Plumstead, $8.E. [Master: Mr. J. Wallis Chap- 
man}. 

HARVEY: Frederick Milton [Prodationer 1893); 169, 
High Street, Gorleston {[Master: Mr. J. W. Cockrill *). 

LEE: John Stevens [Probationer 1893); 78, Comeragh 
Road, West Kensington {Masters: Messrs. John §. 
Lee & Sons}. 

ALDWINCKLE: Thomas Wilson [Probationer 1894]; 
‘** Saratoga,’’ Dacres Road, Forest Hill, S.E. { Master: 
Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle *}. 

BATTLEY: Henry Arthur {Probationcr 1894} (Auckland, 
N.Z.); 10 Kelmore Grove, East Dulwich, $.E. {Masters : 
Messrs. A. & C.* Harston). 

ILLINGWORTH: Herbert Edward [Probationer 1893]; 
Laurel Bank, Rawdon, near Leeds [Master; Mr. W. 
Carby Hall *.. 





DUTHOIT: John Frederick [Probationer 1892); 6, 

Claremont Place, Dover [Master: Mr. W. J. Jen- 

nings}. 
SHIPWAY: George Walter [Probationer 1893] ; 2, Pil- 

| kington Road, Peckham, $.E. {| Master: Mr. W. M. 

Brutton}. 

KEIGHLEY: Alfred Ralph [Probationer 1892}; 35, Peel 
Street, Liverpool [Master : Mr. Edmund Kirby *}. 
BARRON : Ernest Henry Alderson [Probationer 1892] ; 
16, Townsend Crescent, Mannamead, Plymouth 

[ Master: Mr. H. J. Snell). 

ROSS: Walter Gray [Probationer 1893]; Surrey House, 
Surrey Road, Norwich [Masters: Messrs. G. J.* and 
F. W. Skipper!. 

CHARLES: Ethel Mary [Probationer 1893] ; 63, Glouces- 
ter Place, Portman Square, W. [Masters: Messrs. 
Ernest George * & Peto}. 

CHESNEY: Samuel [Probationer 1892] ; 7, Baylie Street, 
Stourbridge [Master: Mr. Benjamin Baker). 

MARTINSON : Matthew George [Probationer 1893]; 
Greenfield, Bellingham, Northumberland [Masters : 
Messrs. Plummer * & Burrell). 

BRYER: Alfred [Probationer 1893}; 1, Carlyle Villa, 
Ealing Park, Brentford [Master: Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe *}. 

ELLIOT: Norman [Probationer 1892); South Villa, 
Lampton, Hounslow [Master: Mr. R. C. Murray]. 
KING: Edward Vincent [Probationer 1893]; 13, Hexham 
Street, Bishop Auckland, Durham [ Master: Mr. E. P. 

Peterson}. 

LACEY: Arthur Ernest [Probationer 1894]; 44, Appach 
Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. [Master: Mr. Arthur J. 
Lacey]. 

McMICHAEL: Gerald [Probationer 1892]; Clarendon, 
Cowleigh Road, North Malvern [Master: Mr. W. 
Hawley Lloyd). 

MAYNARD: Dudley Christopher [Probationer 1893]; 
42, Chapel Park Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea {Master : 
Mr. Frank H. Humphreys*}. 

SAWYER: Frederick John { Probationer 1893); 12, Sude- 
ley Street, Brighton {Master : Mr. J. G. Gibbins*}. 
WRIGHT: Henry Knowles [Probationer 1892]; Earls- 
leigh, Groby Road, Bowdon, Cheshire [{[Master: Mr. 

Charles Heathcote *). 


The asterisk (*) affixed to a name denotes a member of the Institute. 


A selection from the Testimonies of Study 
submitted by three of the above named for admis- 
sion to the Intermediate Examination was exhi- 
bited during the evening. ‘The three sets of 
Testimonies from which the selection was made 
were those of Mr. Harvey, Mr. Busbridge, and 
Mr. Chesney, thus placed, as far as such Testi- 
monies are concerned, in order of merit; and it 
may be useful to add that each set of Testimonies 
consisted of eleven sheets (half double elephant) 
of drawings and an illustrated essay. 


STATUTORY EXAMINATION, 
The London Building Act 1894, sect. 140. 

At the same General Meeting, the President 
announced that a Special Examination had been 
held on the 7th and 8th inst., under the provi- 
sions of the London Building Act, for the purpose 
of examining one candidate—the only applicant 
at the October Examination—who passed, viz. 
Mr. Harold Griffiths, of the London School Board 
Oftices, Victoria Embankment; and that he had 
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been granted by the Council of the Institute a 
Certificate of Competency to act as District 
Surveyor in London. 


The late M. Echernier Vol. II. p. 66s). 


Monsieur Louis Rogniat, the Secretary of the 
Société Académique d’ Architecture de Lyonand a 
Member of the Société Centrale des Architectes 
l'rancais, in Paris, has addressed to the President, 
Mr. I. C. Penrose, F.R.S., the following courteous 
communication : 

J’ai donné lecture A la Société Académique 
d’Architecture de Lyon dans sa séance de rentrée 
du 7 novembre de la si remarquable et si bienveil- 
lante notice écrite par notre éminent membre- 
correspondant, Charles Lucas, sur notre trés 
regretté Président d’Honneur Casimir Echernier, 
l'un des architectes les plus distingués de notre 
ville et l'un de ceux qui ont le plus contribué au 
developpement artistique dans la ville de Lyon. 

Vous avez bien voulu insérer cette notice dans 
le numéro du 19 septembre dernier du JouRNAL 
de l'Institut Royal des Architectes Britanniques. 

La Société Académique d’ Architecture de Lyon, 
vivement touchée par cet hommage rendu par une 
Société aussi éminente que la votre 4 l’un des plus 
aimés de ses membres, a décidé A l’unanimité 
d’adresser & l'Institut Royal des Architectes 
Britanniques l’expression bien sincére de sa vive 
reconnaissance et de sa bien affectueuse confra- 
ternité. 

The late John William Trounson (F’). 

Mr. J. W. Trounson, who died at his residence 
in Penzance on the 8th inst., at the age of forty- 
six, was the son of Mr. John Trounson, builder, 
of Penzance. He had an extensive practice 
throughout West Cornwall, and had carried out 
some important works, including the mansion of 
Boskenna at St. Buryan; the additiens to St. 
Peter’s, Newlyn; the Jubilee Memorial extension 
of St. Paul’s, Penzance ; the new Wesleyan Chapel 
at Penryn; Pike’s Hill Wesley School, Falmouth ; 
the Bible Christian Schools, Heamoor; various 
Board Schools in Cornwall; Messrs. Chudleigh’s 
premises at Johannesburg ; and the recently opened 
extension of the Penzance Wesleyan Day Schools. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1888. 


Owners of Stone Quarries near Penrith and II icit 
Commissions |p. 1]. 

A well-known Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, practising in Manchester, has 
received an autograph letter addressed to him 
personally, as architect, on the 11th inst., from 
45, Mill Street, Penrith, as follows: ‘ Dear Sir, 
“We beg to state that our traveller had the 
*‘ pleasure of calling upon you, leaving a sample 
‘of our Barbara Plain Quarry Stone, same as was 
“used on the outside of Rylands’ Building, Deans- 
‘gate {Manchester]. If it should meet with your 


‘approval, and you would like to specify it, our 
‘terms of commission to you would be 5 per 
‘cent. We should be glad to hear from you at 
‘any time. Yonrs truly, W. Forrester.’ The 
gentleman to whom this questionable—only the 
editor of Truth knows how to use the proper 
adjective in such cases--and impudent proposal 
was made complains of the annoyance caused by 
the receipt of letters of the kind from tradesmen ; 
and he cannot help thinking, he adds, that they 
must derive encouragement from a few members 
of the architectural profession, or they would 
hardly dare to send such letters. 


Monsieur Frantz Jourdain. 

The author of L’Atelier Chantorel, a copy of 
which he kindly left at the Institute with a com- 
plimentary note of ‘*hommage sympathique”’ to 
British Architects from their “ devoué confrére,”’ 
paid a short visit to London a few weeks before 
the opening of the current Session ; and therefore 
did not receive, as he would otherwise have, that 
attention which the architects of this country are 
always anxious to show their brethren of France. 
But M. Jourdain may rest assured that his book 

which, though a romance, is by no means un- 
fitted for an architectural library, since it treats 
of an architect’s atelier—will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those of his British colleagues who know 
Paris and have had practical experience of French 
education in its various forms. Needless to add 
that the respect entertained by M. Frantz Jourdain 
for the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Institut de 
France is not so profound as that cherished by 
some of the architects of the United Kingdom. 


Additions to the Library. 

The Carved Stones of Islay, by Robert C. 
Graham {Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons}; 
Hyyptian Decorative Art, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
{London: Methuen & Co.|; A Digest of the Law 
of Light, with an Appendix of Statutes, Forms, 
Plans, by Edward Stanley Roscoe, third edition 
London: Reeves & Turner]; and the Contractors’ 
Price-Book for 1895, containing about 250,000 
prices, by Edward De Vere Buckingham [London : 
Biggs & Co.) have all been received from their 
respective publishers. 

Fonts de’ Baptéme romans de Tournai, by M. L. 
Cloquet, an article originally contributed to La 
Revue de l' Art Chrétien, and now published in 
pamphlet form, has been presented by the author. 

The New York illustrated monthly entitled 
The Engineering Magazine for November (vol. x. 
No. 2), which has been received, contains a very 
notable article, by Mr. H. H. Statham [7], on 
‘Contemporary English Architects and their 
‘* Works ’’—-one which treats topics of professional 
interest with remarkable freedom, not to say bold- 
ness; and it is almost needless to add that the 
illustrations, like most of those executed in the 
United States, are excellent. 
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Professor Aitchison {[/’.| has presented a Tract 
by a learned German--De Artificibus Monachis 
et Laicis medii aevi, scripsit Antonius Henricus 
Springer. 4to. Bonn, 1861—and written a charac- 
teristic letter on the subject treated therein. Herr 
Springer’s Tract, which is in Latin, contains, 
besides other most important particulars, a letter 
of Eginhard (Charlemagne’s secretary) asking 
the meaning of certain words in Vitruvius; and 
also the names and works of many medieval 
architects and artificers, both cleric and lay. 


REVIEWS. XXXIII. 

(93) 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WORK IN INDIA. 
The Moghul Architecture of Kathpur-Sikri: described 

and illustrated by Edmund W. Smith, Archeological 

Survey, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Part I. 

Fo. 1894. Price 20 Rupees. Allahabad: Govt. Press, 

N.W.P. and Oudh. {[London: W. H. Allen d& Co. ; 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

This volume is welcomed as the first instal- 
ment of a more complete illustration of a single 
important group of Indian  sixteenth-century 
buildings than it has hitherto been possible to 
publish. For though archeological survey work 
has been carried on in India for a good many 
years, the surveys in Northern India, under the 
late General Sir A. Cunningham, could not be 
regardedas architectural. Monumental archeology 
was of little account with him in comparison with 
cpigraphical and numismatic antiquities; and 
though—in the numerous volumes prepared by 
himself and his assistants—there are many draw- 
ings of mouldings and other details, there is little 
architectural treatment: enough, it may be, to 
show the period to which a monument belongs, 
but searcely more. It is most desirable that we 
should have as complete architectural drawings 
of the more famous buildings in India as we have 
of those of France, Italy, and other Western 
countries ; and among these the Muhammadan 
architecture, in Upper India especially, presents 
some splendid examples. Every traveller in India 
is familiar with those at Agra, Dehli, and Fath- 
pur-Sikri ; and many visit a place so unique as 
the latter in its history, architecture, and present 
condition. Finch, to whose account Mr. Smith 
refers in his preface—and which would have 
added interest to the volume had he copied it in 
full—visited Fathpur-Sikriin the time of Jahangir 
(1605-1627), and describes it as follows :— 

At 12 c. [kos] from Agra is seated the famous citie of 
Fetipore, built by the Acabar, and inclosed with a faire 
stone wall, which yet standeth fresh, hauing foure faire 
and strong Gates, it being some three English miles be- 
twixt gate and gate. In the middest it is all ruinate, lying 
like a waste desart, and very dangerous to passe through 
in the night, the buildings lying wast without inhabitants ; 
much of the ground beeing now conuerted to Gardens, and 
much sowed with Nill ‘indigo}] and other graine, that a 


man standing there, would little thinke he were in the 
middest of a citie. 


As related in the Tabagdt-i Akbari, the city 
owes its origin to Akbar, the greatest sovereign of 
his race, who used to visit a devotee—Shaikh 
Salim Chishti who lived near the village of 
Sikri. On returning from the siege of Rantam- 
bhor, in April 1569, he left his army on such a 
visit, and as his twin sons by the sister of Raja 
Bhagwandis had both died in 1564, he consulted 
the Shaikh about future issue, and was cheered by 
the prognostication that he should soon have a 
son who would live. Accordingly the Princess 
Jodh Bai was sent to Sikri to be confined in the 
Shaikh’s house, where Prince Salim, afterwards 
the emperor Jahangir, was born 81st August 
1569. The emperor, at the instigation of the 
devotee, then founded a city, calling it Fathpur 
(‘City of Victory’), but to distinguish it from 
other towns of the name it is known as Fathpur- 
Sikri; and indeed the walls—some seven miles in 
circuit, built round the city—enclose the village 
of Sikri, lying to the north-east of Akbar’s palace 
and the modern town. Akbar seems to have 
intended this place as a country residence, to 
which he could at any time retire for rest and 
recreation from the official seat of his government 
at Agra, which is only twenty-three miles distant. 
And for the next fifteen years he was often here. 
The palace was completed in 1571, at the same 
time as that at Agra, and the other buildings were 
then in progress or followed in quick succession. 
The great mosque, the glory of the city,* the 
author of the Tubagdt-i Akbari says grandilo- 
quently but with some justice, is “a fine mosque, 
“which at the present day has no equal in the 
“world.” The Amirs, he adds, “also built 
“ houses and mansions for themselves,”’ and “ the 


* Finch calis it * the goodliest Meskite of the East,”’ 
and adds :—* It hath some twentie foure or thirty steps of 
“ascent to the Gate, which is one of the highest and fairest 
‘‘ (I suppose) in the whole world: on the top are a number 
“of clustering pinnacles, curiously disposed. The top of 
‘the Gate may be plainly seene eight or tenne miles dis- 
“tance. Within is a goodly spacious court, very curiously 
“ paued with free stone, about sixe times the largenesse of 
“Londons Exchange, with faire large walks alongst the 
“ side, more then twice as broad, and double the height of 
“those about the Burse of London, the pillars of vphold- 
“ing them, beeing of one intire stone: and round about 
“ are entrances into many goodly roomes, neatly contriued. 
‘Opposite to the Gate toward the further side, stands a 
“faire and sumptuous Tombe, artificially inlaied with 
* mother of Pearle, and inclosed with a grating of stone 
‘curiously carued. Ouer head is rich pargetting and 
‘paynting. Herein lyeth the body of a great Kalender, 
“at whose cost the whole Meskite was builded. Under 
“the court yard is a goodly Tanke of excellent water, none 
“other being to be had through the citie, but brackish 
“and fretting, by drinking whereof was caused such 
“ mortality, that the Acabar, before it was quite finished, 
“left it, and remooued his seat to Agra. so that this goodly 
* Citie was short liued, in fifty or sixty yeares space beeing 
* built and ruinate.’’—J. B. 
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‘‘ Emperor made Fathpur a royal abode, raised a 
stone fortification round it, and built some 
‘splendid edifices, so that it became a great city.”’ 

From the fact that all the buildings —as 
remarkable themselves as anything of their class 
in India —belong to one short period of about 
thirty years, and so distinctly bear the impress of 
Akbar’s mind, and that they have survived the 
storms of three centuries in such a state of pre- 
servation, Fathpur-Sikri affords the unique ex- 
ample of a city * much in the condition in which 
it was first built and occupied by the great Moghul 
emperor and his court. In the architecture 
of the buildings, as Fergusson remarked, “a 
“strong feeling for Hindu art prevails throughout, 
“and the whole is stamped with that bold origin- 
“ ality which marked every act of the great man 
“to whom they owe their origin. The palace has 
“no pretension to be regarded as one great areli- 
“tectural object; but, as a picturesque group of 
“elegant buildings, it is unrivalled.” 

Such a group of buildings was well worthy the 
fullest attention of the Archwological Survey, 
and in 1889 Mr. Kk. W. Smith, the architectural 
assistant in the North-Western Provinces, was 
directed to make as full a delineation as he might 
find practicable of whatever was important, archi- 
tecturally or artistically. It was thought better 
every way to survey such a group as this with 
some approach to finality than to spend time and 
expense on going over a large area imperfectly, 
surveying a building here and there. Mr. Smith, 
with a small staff of draughtsmen, has since then 
spent parts of four cold seasons on this work, and 
he has materials for four volumes, of which this is 
the first. It deals with about ten of the buildings 
belonging to the palace group: the three succeed- 
ing parts are to illustrate in order—Raja Bir-bal’s 
palace, Jodh-Biai's ; the great mosque, the tombs 
and gates ; and the remaining religious buildings. 

This volume or ‘‘ Part ’’ contains 126 plates, of 
which 87, or three-fourths, are measured draw- 
ings—plans, sections, mouldings, and details ; 
7 of coloured ornament; 13 are excellent repro- 
ductions of photographs by electrogravure ; and 
19—some of them coloured—are from remains of 
paintings on the walls: for Akbar--contrary to 
Muslim prejudice and teaching—delighted in 
painting, and encouraged the representation of 
living beings and of scenes in which they act. 
Aurangzeb the bigot, his great-grandson, destroyed 


* Even here the Public Works officer has, it is said, 
been detrimental:-— ‘An engineer was sent to Fathpur- 
‘“‘ Sikri to make some repairs, and for reasons best known 


“to himself built up’’ the private doorway ‘“ which gave 
‘the emperor access to his Record Office, and enabled his 
‘prime minister to visit him without public observation. 
‘At the same time he built up open-work screens in another 
“building, where blind screens had been before and—vic« 
“ yersa--removed a staircase from one part of a palace to 
‘‘ another for no sufficient reason.’’—J. B 


the elephants at the gate of Fathpur-Sikri, and 
not improbably caused the paintings on the palace 
walls to be obliterated. Such fragments as are 
traceable Mr. Smith has carefully copied, and 
they will be found of much interest. 

The value of this work lies in these numerous 
and careful drawings, which afford a full repre- 
sentation of the buildings surveyed and of the 
marvellous richness of their details; for among 
them is the Rimi, or so-called Turkish Sultanah’s 
house, justly regarded as one of “the richest, 
“most beautiful, as well as the most charac- 
“teristic of all Akbar’s buildings.’ This and 
Bir-bal’s house, adds Fergusson, ‘are small, 
** but it is impossible to conceive anything so 
‘* picturesque in outline, or any building carved 
“and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
‘‘ smallest approach to being overdone or in bad 
‘ taste.” To give to the world an accurate series 
of drawings of such buildings is a service to the 
history of art for which the Government con- 
cerned deserves the highest credit. 

Dr. Fiihrer has contributed an introductory 
chapter, all too brief, on Akbar and his reign ; and 
Mr. Smith then—without any descriptive account, 
such as we might naturally expect, of the general 
lie of the buildings with reference to one another, 
or any help to this except a general ground-plan 
on a small seale—proceeds at once to describe 
the Mahal-i Khas, or court in front of the so-called 
Khwabgah. Nor is this defect compensated for 
by the separate ground-plans of the buildings ; the 
general plan, being on a scale of about 265 feet 
to an inch, does not sufficiently individualise 
them, and that of the Mahal-i Khas (Plate I.) only 
gives part of the court. A plan of the whole 
block of buildings between the “Office”’ and 
Diwin-i Khas, measuring about 180 yards by 120, 
to a scale of 50 feet to an inch, would be a very 
creat help, and might be given in the next Part. 
It would further have been an improvement if Mr. 
Smith had given his principal drawings to a larger 
scale, as in the volume on Jaunpur. The central 
portion of the elevation and the section on Plate 
II., for example, might have been given with ad- 
vantage to a scale of 10 feet to an inch; the 
elevation of the “Ankh Michauli is crowded into 
a small part of Plate XCVII. among large details ; 
the others are much better. The other buildings 
here illustrated are the Rimi Sultainah’s house, 
the Panch Mahal, the Diwin-i Khas, the so-called 
astrologer’s seat, the ’Ankh Michauli,and Maryam’s 
house.* The plates themselves must be studied in 

* Mr. Smith speaks of * Miriam,’’ though (at p. 31) he 
states that the Jodh Bai, or Princess of Jodhpur, was 
called Maryam-uz-zamani (“ The Mary of the Period’’). 
She was the mother of Salim, afterwards Jahangir. She 
died in May 1623; and the Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri expresses a 
hope “that God will receive her in His mercy,” for 


Jahingir’s mother, though a Hindu, could not well “ be 
‘* sent to hell.’’—J. B. 
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order to obtain a clear idea of the wealth and rich- 
ness of the ornament here detailed. Doubtless the 
succeeding instalments of this work will add even 
more valuable materials to these. 

With this work before him, the student of archi- 
tecture and Oriental art may judge what a wealth 
of further information would be afforded were a 
few other groups of buildings, such as those at and 
round Agra, Dehli, &c., similarly surveyed and 
delineated, while like surveys were made at Abu, 
Tanjor, Worangal, and elsewhere in the Penin- 
sula. This would be the proper outcome of the 
surveys if they are allowed to proceed. But 
statements appear now and again in the Indian 
newspapers that Government meditates the early 
closing of the surveys. They altogether cost a 
very trifle, that might easily be saved without loss 
of efticiency in any of the larger and older depart- 
ments of expenditure. But the influence of the 
survey is so small, its officers are so poorly paid, 
and are outside ‘the services,’ that aid may be 
withdrawn from it without a thought of its value 
or a murmur of official sympathy for its staff. 

If Government now ceases to assist, all effective 
survey work must stop, and amateur curiosity- 
hunters will be free to destroy as before, until 
influence can again be brought to bear on the 
Indian Government, as in 1870, to start afresh, 
when a new staff will again have to be trained for 
the work. Our Societies interested in Oriental 
research have no funds, and could never by any 
possibility raise the means todo such work. While 
France, Germany, and America have their State- 
supported archeological institutes at Rome and 
Athens, it has been with no small difficulty, even 
aided by the highest patronage, that we have got 
a modest school for such study set up at Athens. 
3ut Greece would be little more than a collectorate 
in India ; and Indian research, however important 
in itself and for India, can never hope to obtain 
the hold on the world of art and letters that 
Athens has rightly won and must keep. 

On the importance of continuing the surveys, 
Professor G. Biihler has recently contributed an 
important paper to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,* indicating in the briefest form some of the 
results already attained, and some special objects 
for immediate prosecution. It naturally lays stress 
on the epigraphical side of the work, but the monu- 
mental side is of no less importance, and such 
progress has already been made in this that, after 
a few more years of vigorous work, under even the 
present limited staff, sufficiently supported, we 
might reasonably expect the publication of much 
work now in progress, and a fuller classification of 
the monuments of the whole of India. 

The immense importance of this subject and the 
unequalled interest of the architecture and history 


* July 1895, pp. 649-660. See also a letter by Mr. 
W. F. Sinclair on the same subject, pp. 662-665.—J. B. 


of our Indian empire impose upon us a duty in 
urging that the surveys be not broken up until 
the work now so fairly beginning to produce such 
important results be more fully entered on and 
developed. 


Edinburgh. JAs. BuRGESs. 


(94) 
A NEW ARCHAOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 
The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist : A quarterly 
Journal and Review, devoted to the study of the early 
Pagan and Christian Antiquities of Great Britain; 
Medivval Architecture and Ecclesiology ; the develop- 
ment of the Arts and Industries of Man in the Past Ages ; 
and the Survivals in Ancient Usages and Appliances in 
the Present. Edited by J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
New Series, Vol. I. Small 40, London. 1895. Published 
quarterly, price 2s.6d. {| Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 23, Old 
Baile Ys FE. e bg and Di rby. | 
Although the full title of this new archeological 
“quarterly ’’ constitutes in vulgar parlance a 
somewhat large order, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that its publishers have spared neither 
pains nor money to produce a work of exceptional 
appearance from an artistic point of view, and of 
undoubted scientific value. The four parts of the 
first volume just completed contain excellent 
papers, admirably illustrated from photographs 
and pen-and-ink sketches by the processes now in 
vogue, some of the latter being gems of reproduc- 
tion. The principal contributions are signed by 
their respective authors, and for the unsigned 
matter the distinguished editor is obviously respon- 
sible. He, by the way, is in no mood to tolerate 
flippancy or disrespect on the part of any one in 
the treatment of archeological matters ; and he is 
even hard on the witty Dean of Rochester—who 
may yet wear the mantle of his holy predecessor of 
St. Patrick’s—because the Very Reverend Reynolds 
Hole prefers to look after living bodies rather than 
the skins of dead Danes, once nailed, it is said, to 
the great door of his cathedral. Nor is the editor 
of The Reliquary kinder to architects who, during 
this century, have had a good deal to say about a 
noted mausoleum attached to a name which they 
have been wont tospell Halicarnassus, but which he 
spells—the gods forgive him !—“ Helicarnagsus.”’ 
Among the contributions which may most 
interest the working architect are “A Survey of 
“ the Existing Remains of the Priory Church of 
“the Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York,’ by Mr. 
Walter Brook, of York; “The Roman Therme of 
“ Fiesole,”’ by Mr. Leader Scott, F.S.A.; ‘“ The 
“ Church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice,”’ by 
Mr. Harold Hughes; and “The Old Crosses 
‘‘of Somersetshire,’’ by Mr. Alex. Gordon. Some 
of the “Illustrated Notes’’ are capital reading, 
and of value to the practical man of the present, 
as well as to the antiquarian student of the past. 
A bibliography, which is given in the April number, 
of archeological publications issued during the 
previous twelve months, though by no means an 
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innovation, is extremely useful, divided as it is 
into different heads or classes with the authors’ 
names in alphabetical order under each. 

Architects other than Mr. Hughes 1.) are con 
tributors to the new journal, among whom is 
Mr. Arthur Baker /’.), R.C.A.; while the name 
of the late Mr. Loftus Brock | /.|, F.S.A., appears 
in the “ Illustrated Notes’’ as having contributed 
a drawing, therein reproduced, of the key of a 
echureh chest at South Norfolk. The 
volume is now in the Institute Library, and both 
contributors and editor, as well as the publishers, 
may be congratulated on the results of their year’s 
work. 





‘ ] 
Creake, 


WinwiAM H. WHITE. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 


THE HOME DISTRICT. [Vol. II. p. 666. 
Cambridge: A Possible Centre of Education. 
Until the formation of an Architectural Society 


for the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Nor 
folk, and Suffolk, of which the City of Cambridge 
might be the centre, these counties form part of 
what is known as the Home District of the Insti- 
tute, and are so described in the KALENDAR. 
From inquiries recently made of members resident 
in the respective localities, it appears that in Cam 
bridge the only classes suitable for intending 


architects are some held at the Technical Insti- 
tute, in which Mr. T. D. Atkinson |4.] gives 
instruction. He does not, he states, touch on the 


artistic or the historical side of architecture; and 
as his pupils at present consist entirely of young 
working men from builders’ yards, he does not 
attempt either the theory of Construction on the 
one hand, or actual manual skill on the other, but 
has to hold a middle course and take such points 
as he thinks working men should know. There 
are two classes a week—- Wednesday and Thursday 
— during the six winter months, from about 7 till 
9 p.m.; and on the former evening Materials are 
treated, on the latter Construction, such as roofs, 
floors, &c. On Wednesday the teacher lectures, 
on Thursday he instructs in drawing. The fee for 
the whole course is five shillings, which admits 
also to a Geometry class on Tuesday evenings. 
Further, there is a class in Carpentry, which is 
described as actual work. 

To judge from the foregoing description, no one 
can blame the City of Cambridge for extravagance 
in the matter of one branch of technical education ; 
and it is probably due more to the goodwill and 
energy of Mr. Atkinson that such classes as those 
described are held at all than to any municipal 
yearning for the improvement of second-rate edu 
cation among the people of the great University 
town. Architecture, or, to be more correct, High 
Art, in its higher and highest flights has been 
treated by the University of Cambridge, and is, 
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perhaps, still being so treated there. The same 
may be stated of the University of Oxford. But 
it may yet bea cause of astonishment, say in the 
early years of the next century, that two of the 
most renowned homes of learning in the world 
should have possessed no Chairs of practical archi- 
tecture even as late as 1895--in other words, 
that in England in the nineteenth century archi- 
tecture was neither regarded asa learned study nor 
as an occupation for learned men. 


Suffolk. 

Ipswich possesses Schools of Science and Art 
in which classes are conducted of the following 
description :—Practical, plane, and solid Geo- 
metry ; Building Construction (elementary and ad- 
vanced), and Carpentry and Joinery (practical) in 
connection therewith; Applied Mechanics; Mo- 
delling (elementary and advanced), including 
Ornament; Modelling and Design; Principles of 
Ornament; Architectural Design. Any further 
information respecting these classes may be ob- 
tained fromthe Hon. Secretary, Mr. Frank Wool- 
nough, at the Ipswich Schools. 


Norfolk. 

Norwich has a School of Art, in which, it is 
stated, young men can improve their knowledge of 
architecture. As the famous Castle in that city 
has recently been converted into a vast museum 
of which it forms the central building—it may 
confidently be expected that the municipality will 
soon take steps to utilise the means at disposal for 
the establishment of an architectural curriculun, 
which may become a centre of education for archi 
tects and handicraftsmen in Norfolk. A pamphlet 
descriptive of the new museum is in the Library 
of the Institute. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE DISTRICT. 

The following particulars of the educational 
facilities offered to architectural students in the 
district of the Leeds and Yorkshire Society, which 
has a library and organises lectures at its head- 
quarters in Leeds, have been supplied by Mr. 
Francis W. Bedford [4.], Hon. Secretary of the 
Society : 


Leeds. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry.—The lecture courses 
are :—1, General course of chemistry; 2, inorganic che- 
mistry, lst year; 3, ditto, 2nd year; 4, organie chemistry ; 
5, ditto, honours course; 6, theoretical chemistry; 


7, chemical physics; 8, chemistry as applied to coal- 
mining; 9, agricultural chemistry; 10, elementary che 


mistry. Also practical course in sanitary chemistry, &e. 
Geology. Courses: 1, Geology; 2, practical geology ; 


3, agricultural geology; 4, 
aid civil engineering. 
ENGINEERING Department. —Klementary Engineering: 
Elementary graphical principles ; representation of forces, 
velocities, &c., by lines; resolution of forces; resultant of 
ystems of parallel and inclined forces ; funicular polygon. 
Application of graphical methods to the determination of 


geology applied to sanitary 
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the forces acting on simple structures, such as cranes, 
sheer-legs, suspension chains, roof trusses, &c.— Calcula- 
tion of areas, volumes, weights, surfaces, moments of 
forces, centre of gravity, &c..The strength of materials ; 
stress, strain; properties of iron, steel, copper, and alloys 
at high and low temperatures (illustrated by demonstra- 
tions on the 100-ton testing machine); bolts, screws, 
chains, ropes, timber, &c.- Elementary treatment of 
beams, rolled joists, and simple girders. 

General Engineering, more particularly mechanical. 

Civil Engineering.—-Surveying, levelling, &e. 

Advanced Civil Engineering.—Limes, mortars ; Port- 
land cement : manufacture, tests, inspection, specifications, 
strength, setting properties ; slag cement, Roman cement ; 
concrete : mixing, cost, methods of placing ; foundations: 
piles, fascines, caissons, cylinders; lateral pressure of 
earthwork, retaining walls; masonry arches: line of 
thrust ; arched ribs: in cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. 

Surveying, including field work. 

Architectonic Construction. A course by Professor 
Goodman on one day a week. - Strength of materials 
used in architectural construction: cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, timber, stone, bricks, brickwork, concrete, 
cement; strength of bolts, rivets, chains, ropes; design of 
riveted joints; strength of rolled joists, plate girders, 
beams of rectangular and other sections; strength of long 
columns, stanchions and columns loaded on side brackets ; 
forces acting on roof trusses and braced structures ; 
strength of retaining walls and pressure of earthwork ; 
strength of arches. The lectures are illustrated by demon- 
strations on the 100-ton testing machine. 

Sanirary ENGinrerinc (Day Classes). 
A.M. Inst.C.E., lecturer. 

Hydraulics and Water Supply, chietly municipal. 

Road-making. 

Diploma of Public Health.—-A course of twelve lectures : 
Sanitary building construction ; sanitary appliances and 
plumbers’ work ; water-closets ; outside closet systems ; 
defective drainage ; disconnection and ventilation of house 
drains; ventilation and cleansing of sewers; sewage dis- 
posal works. 

Arr.-J. Freehand drawing and decorative design for 
textile students ; II. Sketching from natural objects, and 
freehand, for engineering and other students; III. A course 
of general art study ; IV. A course of design for the deco- 
rative arts. The latter class is intended for all who wish 
to study decorative design as an aid to practical ornamental 
work of different kinds, such as embroidery, wood-carving, 
leather and metal work, modelling, architectural ornament, 
decorative painting, &c. 

Evening Classes are held in all the subjects already 
viven. The sanitary engineering course includes a series 
of twenty lectures on “ House Sanitation ’’ as follows :— 
Sanitary law: the Public Health Act ; the Model Bye-Laws. 
Sanitary building construction: soils and sites; preven- 
tion of damp; superstructure; calculations of areas; 
cubic space; air space inside and outside the house ; 
warming, lighting, and ventilation. Sanitary appliances: 
water-closets; urinals; outside closets; baths; lava- 
tories and sinks. House drainage: planning and arrange- 
ments of drains; discharge and flow of pipes; methods of 
construction and materials ; ordinary and specially jointed 
pipes; manholes and inspection chambers; flushing and 
cleansing; disconnection and ventilation; disposal of 
sewage from isolated houses. 


Wm. Spinks, 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF SCIENCE ANI) TECHNOLOGY (LEEDS 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION). 
Practical, Plane, and Solid Geometry ; and Graphic 
Statics. 
Buiip1ne Construction. Elementary Course :—Brick- 
work: different forms of bond, arches, cornices, «ce. 
Masonry: various kinds of walling and methods of con- 
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necting stones. Carpentry: construction of floors, trussed 
partitions, and roofs. Plumbing: flashings, ridges, hips, 
valleys, gutters, and lead flats. Slating: roofs covered 
with duchess and countess slates on boards and battens. 
Ironwork: cantilevers. beams, skeleton diagrams of roofs. 
Joinery ; doors, windows, and finishings generally. 

Advanced Course.Nature of stresses on cantilevers ; 
fixed beams; best forms for struts, ties,and beams subject 
to transverse strains; nature, application, and pecu- 
liarities of various kinds of bricks, stones, cements, limes, 
timber, cast and wrought iron, and steel; construction of 
brick and ashlar walls; stone and wood stairs; fire- 
proof floors; drains; iron and wood roofs up to 60 feet 
span ; fixing of architraves, linings, &c., to walls. 

Geology.--Teacher, Mr. J. Tate, F.G.S. 

Prumpers’ Work. - Preliminary Course :~ (1) Mensura- 
tion of circle, square, and other figures; also of cylinder, 
cone, prism, &c.; simple problems in plane figures and 
curved surfaces, with special reference to the cutting out 
of sheet lead for covering dormers, &c.; making plans, 
elevations, and sections of various details in plumbers’ 
work. (2) Effect of heat on solids, liquids, and gases; 
frost-burst and its prevention ; action of heat in causing 
motion in liquids and gases; ventilation of pipes; ther- 
mometers. (3) Density of various metals used in plumb- 
ing; properties and composition of various alloys, such as 
brass, gunmetal, &e. (4) Solders : composition, prepara- 
tion, and uses; fluxes, their action and uses; various 
methods of soldering. (5) Workshop appliances: princi- 
ples of their action; valves used by plumbers; syphons 
and traps; workshop practice: marking off and cutting 
out sheet lead. 

Ordinary Grade. (1) Relative strengths, under various 
pressures, of lead, cast iron, wrought iron, and copper 
tubes. (2) The nature and uses of seamless lead pipes, 
tin-lined pipes, and sheet-lead pipes. (3) The physical 
and chemical properties of lead, zine, iron, tin, and copper ; 
composition and properties of red lead, litharge, white 
lead, Xc., and the cements made from these materials ; 
purposes for which lead or zine in construction can be 
more usefully employed; the action of various waters 
such as hard, soft, sea, and mineral-- on lead and other 
metals used by plumbers. (4) The principles of hot 
water circulation for domestic and other purposes, includ- 
ing cylinder, tank, and steam heaters, &c.; various kinds 
of boilers and taps, their advantages and disadvantages ; 
materials used in valve seatings, packing, &c.; the systems 
in use for the prevention of furring of pipes and boilers, 
radiators and coils in common use; general principles of 
conduction, convection, and radiation. (5) Sanitary appli- 
ances in common use; water-closets, their fittings and 
supply, water-waste preventers, baths, lavatories, sinks, 
&e.; action and construction of automatic valves -such 
as tidal, back-pressure, alternating, and reducing; 
varieties of traps; momentum, waving out and syphonage 
of traps, and methods of preventing the same. (6) The 
multiplication of power by water pressure, as illustrated 
by hydraulic press; pumps: construction and uses of 
different kinds of pumps, hydraulic ram, &c. (7) Drains, 
their size, materials, and construction; connection of 
drain with sewer; disconnections, trapping, and ventila- 
tion of soil-pipes and drains; workshop practices : bend 
ing pipes from 2 inches to 4 inches diameter, jointing lead 
pipes. More advanced exercises in lead bossing. 

Advanced Grade.—(1) Different qualities and properties 
of water from deep wells, shallow wells, springs, &e. (2) 
Setting out and construction of house drainage with dis- 
connecting and inspection chambers, gully, interceptor, 
and other traps; ventilation of drains, fresh-air inlets, 
cowls, &e.; drain-testing, viz. by water, smoke, and 
chemical substances ; disinfectants and their application, 
their corrosive action on fittings. (3) Sanitary appliances, 
their arrangement and position in dwelling-houses, hos- 
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pitals,and public buildings ; advantages of various sanitary in various soils; mode of laying drain pipes, ventilating 
fittings in common use ; methods of automatically remov sewers, and the general principles of sanitary science. 
ing grease from traps; automatic fittings for flushing (8) Lime: nature and properties of the different kind 
latrines, public conveniences, &c.; entry of tidal, storm, and their use; cement: method of making and means of 
and other waters into basements of buildings. (4) Inlet — testing; sand: the relative advantages and disadvantages 


and exhaust ventilation for rooms and dwelling-houses ; 
systems of mechanical ventilation and methods for wash- 
ing and purifying air; electrical and water-driven fans 
and motors used for ventilating purposes. (5) Heating by 
hot water and steam, high and low pressure, and hot air ; 
amount of heating surface required for rooms and build- 
ings of different sizes ; principles of hot-water circulation. 
(6) Preparation of specification and drawings, and taking 
out of quantities for plumbers’ work. (7) Those parts 
of the various Public Health Acts dealing with sanitation 
of dwellings, &c. (8) Gasfittings, measurement or pres 
sure of gas in a main or pipe; gas meters, wet and dry, 


forms of burners, gas valves, gas reflectors. Workshop 
practice: jointing and bending pipes, making traps; fur- 
ther and more difficult exercises in lead bossing, lead 


burning. 

CaRPENTRY AND Jotnery. Ordinary Grade.—(1) Nature 
and properties of the various kinds of wood in carpentry 
and joinery, with the ports and places from which they 
are obtained ; methods of seasoning and preservation of 
timber; strength of timber; mode of planning and con 
verting materials, so as to avoid waste and shrinkage and 
obtain the maximum strength or stiffness. (2) Tools: 
their names, shapes, uses, &c.; labour-saving machinery. 
(3) Mechanical drawings as applied to carpentry and 
joinery. Plans, elevations, and sections of simple solids ; 
drawings, full size, showing shoulder lines, &e., on the 
material before it is cut; and the various joints in 
carpentry and joinery; setting out rods, working drawings 
of panelled and framed and braced doors, door frames and 
casings, double-hung sashes, sliding and hanging shutters ; 
French casements, double-hung sashes, sliding and hang- 
ing shutters; folding shutters and boxings, rebates or 
linings for swing doors, &e. (4) A general knowledge 
of the proportions of stiles, rails, muntins, &c., in doors 
and windows, heights of rails in doors to suit knobs or 
latches, the usual sizes of doors, windows, &ec., and the 
kind of material and strength to be used. (5) Mouldings, 
their forms and names; intersection of mouldings at 
different angles, also of straight and circular mouldings; 
enlarging and diminishing mouldings ; lines for determin- 
ing the sections of moulded bars and hip-rafters in sky- 
lights and lanterns; method of determining the true 
section of raking mouldings over square or oblique plans, 
also when the given moulding is on the rake. (6) Bevels; 
finding bevels for hip-rafters, jack-rafters, purlins, splayed 
linings, raking mouldings, and oblique work generally. 
Also a knowledge of the method employed to place bevel 
lines direct upon the work. (7) Newel and geometrical 
stairs; proportion of riser and tread; general planning of 
stairs to clear windows and other obstacles, and to obtain 
proper head room; method of finding the proper position 
of windows and diminished fliers; general construction 
and methods of support. (8) Mechanical principles ; the 
principles employed in framing roof trusses, timber parti- 
tions, trussed girders, bracing large doors, gates, &c.; 
drawings to scale of the same, showing the comparative 
strain in different parts by means of parallelogram of 
forces; fixing and striking large centres, &c. (9) Methods 
of strengthening beams. (10) Various kinds of joints. 
(11) Various kinds of hinges and methods of applying. 
(12) Plumbing and slating. 

Brickwork AND Masonry. Ordinary Grade.—(1) Bricks: 
the names, nature, and properties of the various kinds of 
bricks in general use and the purposes for which each 
kind is specially fitted ; the mode of preparing and temper 
ing the clay, moulding ané burning the bricks, and testing 
the quality. (2) Precautions to be adopted in excavations 


of pit, river, and sea sand; proportions of the above for 
making good mortar ; concrete: its ingredients, method of 
preparation, and uses. (4) Foundations: the width and 
height of the footings required for walls of different 
thicknesses; damp courses: the materials used for these 
and their practical purpose ; air-bricks: the best method 
of ventilating underground floors; dry areas and the 
method of constructing them and keeping them free from 
wet. (5) Bond in brickwork; plans of alternate courses at 
the angle of walls of ditferent thicknesses, showing English 
and Flemish bond ; raking bond ; bond at acute and obtuse 
angles. (6) Brick walls with stone facings ; hollow walls, 
the methods of constructing and bonding them ; plans of 
openings in the same. (7) The method of constructing 
fireplaces, coppers, and ovens; arrangement of flues; 
bond of chimney shafts; rendering, parging, and coring. 
(8) Arches: names and descriptions of the various kinds 
and mode of construction; bond in arches. (9) Paving. 
Pointing: the comparative merits and drawbacks of 
various kinds ; proper composition of black mortar. (10) 
Tiling: pantiles, plain tiles, and the method of laying the 
same, and of finishing the gables, &e. (11) Stone: descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of building stones and their 
characteristics ; mode of distinguishing sandstones and 
limestones ; reasons for preferring one to the other in 
various climates; stone suitable for internal work. (12) 
Description and explanation of the different stone-cutting 
tools. (13) Rubble work; ashlar; flint work; bonding 
stones. Precautions to be adopted in setting stones ; mode 
of ascertaining natural bed; reason why this is important. 
(14) Quoins, copings, cornices; mode of hoisting large 
stones, and precautions to be observed in setting them ; 
heads and sills; full-size drawings, showing the proper 
positions in various cases of joints, joggles, dovetails, 
tenons, &c. (15) Staircases: general construction and 
method of support; geometrical stairs and method of 
setting out the curves ; landings, and means of supporting 
same when consisting of more than one stone. (16) Mould- 
ings: names and descriptions and method of cutting the 
various classical mouldings, with their intersections. (17) 
Sketches of the various kinds of arches and description 
of their several parts. (18) The general mechanical 
principles involved in brickwork and masonry, the resist- 
ance to crushing, and the average weight per foot cube 
and per rod. 

Honours Grade.—(1) Gauged brickwork; method of cut- 
ting and rubbing bricks, and the tools employed; method 
of forming ornamental strings, pilasters, plinths, &c., in 
brick, and the construction of circular and octagonal bays ; 
terra cotta, and its application to buildings. (2) Vaulting; 
names and description of the various kinds and inethod of 
construction, illustrated by sketches; flying buttresses : 
their purpose and mode of construction. (3) Window 
tracery, generating lines, intersections of mouldings, posi- 
tion of joints, solid angles, &e. 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 

Course of Instruction. Elementary.—Freehand, model, 
brush drawing, geometry, perspective, light and shade 
from cast, modelling. Advanced.--Painting in oil and 
water colours, drawing and painting the figure from the 
antique and from life ; modelling ; designing. Technical.— 
Wood-carving ; building construction ; architectural design 
and drawing from measurement; designing for decorative 
and industrial art; modelling in clay ; repoussé, &e. 

AncuiTEcTuRF.— These courses for architectural students 
have only been formed this current year. 

Elementary Course.—Freehand and outline from east, 
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model drawing, plant drawing in outline; geometry, per- 
spective ; elementary light and shade; architectural 
history; principles of ornament; elementary design ; 
modelling in clay: study from casts of ornament; building 
construction ; drawing from actual measurement portions 
carefully selected from existing old buildings. 

Advanced Course.—Sketching ornament, and shading 
in line and wash, antique or life; architectural history ; 
architectural design: working out designs; ornamental 
design, modelled ; principles of ornament; historic orna- 
ment; building construction, more advanced study ; 
sketching in colours. 

Special attention will be given to students preparing for 
the Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

History of Architecture.—(1) The Orders, Greek and 
Roman. The word “ Order”’ as applied to architecture ; 
its meaning as a combination of a column and its usual 
superstructure or entablature. This combination almost 
the only means of producing architectural effect employed 
by the Greeks, and the chief feature of Roman archi- 
tecture. The term ‘“ Order” as possessing also a wider 
significance and extended to denote a style or manner in 
keeping with one of the varieties of column in use in 
classic times. The Greeks’ use of the Orders Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian. The Romans’ addition of two others, 
namely, Tuscan and Composite, so raising the number of 
Orders to five. Students are advised to make themselves 
familiar with the forms and general proportions of good 
examples of the Orders— both Greek and Roman—so as to 
be able to draw them from memory with correctness ; but 
it is not required that the dimensions of the minute sub- 
divisions of height and projection which are met with in 
books on the subject should be committed to memory. (2) 
Mouldings made use of with each Order ; the capital con- 
sidered as an index to each; the enrichments applied to 
the various mouldings, and the ornaments customarily 
made use of. Students to be prepared to draw some of the 
foregoing from memory. (3) Sources from which the 
Orders were derived, rudimentary and somewhat archaic 
forms in which they appear in early Greek work; the 
mode in which they were employed by Greek architects 
and by the Romans, including the way in which the latter 
combined arches with columns, and employed pedestals, 
thus variously extending the scope of the Orders ; the use 
made by Renaissance architects and the variations 
introduced. From the first the attention of the student 
should be directed to the points of distinction as well as of 
resemblance between the Greek and Roman Orders, ex- 
tending to the mouldings, enrichments, and ornaments, as 
well as the leading forms and proportions ; and to the wide 
difference in architectural character thus created. (4) 
General knowledge ; terms in ordinary use in architectural 
books, students to illustrate their answers under this head 
by sketches. (5) Gothic architecture as found in England 
and on the Continent, details, &c. (6) Buildings of 
architectural character — Renaissance, Medieval, or 
Modern. Students to illustrate their answers, as far as 
possible, by sketches. 

Historic Ornament.—(1) Prehistoric architectural and 
other ornaments and cognate forms in use among savage 
tribes. (2) Egyptian and Assyrian columns and ap- 
pendages, mouldings, surface sculpture, and painting 
applied to architecture; sculpture on a colossal scale, 
metal-work, jewellery, wood and ivory carvings, furniture, 
pottery, textiles, manual arts as shown in illustrated books, 
and actual specimens at the British Museum and South 
Kensington. (3) Greek columns and appendages, mould- 
ings, panels, acroteria; Etruscan and Greek sculpture of 
various periods, arms and armour, metal-work, ivory and 
gold statuary, jewel-work, gems and coins. (4) The same 
arts on a larger and more sumptuous scale under the 
Roman and Greco-Roman artists, from the days of Greek 


independence to the age of Constantine. (5) Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Norman architectural decorative details : 
columns, capitals, &c., mouldings. Sculpture belonging 
to the same styles, mosaics, paintings, enamels, jewellery, 
engraved crystals and gems, coins, costume as seen in speci 
mens in the British and South Kensington Museums and in 
illustrated books; the Byzantine influence on the decora- 
tive arts of Southern and Western Europe. (6) Medieval 
architectural ornament: columns, capitals, mouldings, 
panels, spandrils, crestings, corbels, tabernacles, pinnacles, 
pendants, parapets, &c. Medieval sculpture, painting, 
metal-work, arms and armour, enamelling, tapestries, 
textiles, mosaics, goldsmiths’ work, wood and ivory carving 
from the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century. (7) 
Revival of ancient learning in the fifteenth century, its 
influence on the architectural and sumptuary arts, on the 
decorative features of architecture and on all sumptuary 
arts, including majolica, lace, leather-work, and ornament 
in every kind of material. (8) Eighteenth century. Dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompeii; return to Greek and 
Roman forms and decoration. (9) Ornamental details of 
the architecture of the East: of Persia, Japan, and China. 
The Saracenic architecture of Egypt, Syria, and Spain, 
and the Saracenic and other architecture of India. (10) 
Oriental sumptuary art as originating from Persia, with 
some Byzantine traditions. Damascened and wrought 
metal-work, pottery, painted and inlaid wares, textiles, &c. 
Figure and flower painting as elements of Persian decora- 
tion. Arabian art and the geometrical character of its 
ornament. Skill of Indian craftsmen in the arts of Persia. 
Indian goldsmiths’ work, showing traces of Greek tradi- 
tions. (11) Chinese and Japanese ornament. Jade and 
ivory carving, enamelling, porcelain, bronze casting on a 
colossal and on a minute scale ; lac-work, block printing, 
silk and cotton weaving practised from remote times in 
China and Japan. 

There is a Municipal Art Gallery and Public Library 
in Leeds. The Reference Library is fairly good, but not 
so good as the size of the city demands. 


Bradford. 
BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. Subjects.—Testing Jabora- 
tory; land surveying; advanced geometrical drawing ; 
building construction ; applied mechanics ; graphic statics ; 
practical draughtsmanship ; calculation of weights and 
quantities ; mathematics and mensuration; physics ; work- 
shop practice (woodworking). 

Woodworking.— All students will work a set of exercises 
to illustrate the uses of the principal hand-tools employed 
in woodworking, such as: Marking out and sawing with 
ripper and cross-cut saws ; use of bench planes, square, 
and gauges for planing stuff to size; use of square and 
marker in setting out ; cutting to line with tenon and dove- 
tail saws; use of chisels and gouges in paring, and of 
mallet and chisel in mortising; cutting tenons; use of 
moulding and bead planes, plough, fillisters, router, &c., 
in grooving, rebating, and housing ; boring with brace and 
bits ; cutting out sweeps, &c., with bow-saw. The student 
will be expected to work a set of 12 frames, introducing the 
most useful joints and connections employed by joiners, 
cabinet-makers, and pattern-makers, and a set of simple 
examples in wood-turning, to illustrate the uses of the 
various wood-turning tools. 

Graphic Statics. Section I.—Triangle and parallelo- 
gram of forces; parallel forces and determination of re- 
actions ; examples of simple stress diagrams on Clerk- 
Maxwell’s system; king-post truss, with variations of 
loading ; table of weights of roof-coverings, wind pressure 
&c.; stress diagrams for king- and queen-post trusses, 
right-angle strut, double strut, French, and _pent-roof 
trusses ; braced cantilevers; “‘saw-tooth” roof, and Bow’s 
truss for wood; wind-pressure diagrams. for king-post 
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truss and double-strut truss ; safe working load for rafters, 
struts, tie-rods, &c.; design of combined wood and iron, 
and iron roofs from diagrams. Section II -—-Simple ex- 
amples of trussed beams ; trussed beam on incline ; Warren 
girder with various arrangements of loading; bowstring 


and double-bowstring girders with various arrangements 
of loading, &e. 

BuitpinG Construction AND DrawtNnc 
tures of one hour each, followed by the 
practical details and examples (two hours) 

Brickwork.— Terms used; walling; size of bricks ; 
different bonds used; footings for brick walls ; junction 
of walls ; jambs of windows and door openings ; arches ove 
openings in external and internal walls; different forms 
of arch ; gauged work, «ce. 

Masonry.—Classitication of walls; parts of walls ; foot- 
ings, plinth, quoins, stringcourses, copings, corbelling, 
&c.; joints and connections; dressing thresholds, sills, 
jambs, lintels, &e. 

Carpentry.— Details of joints and fastenings ; construc- 
tion of single, double, and framed floors; couple, collar, 
king and queen post roofs ; ceilings and partitions. 

Founders’ and Smiths’ Work.—Cast-iron girders, bres- 
summers, and cantilevers; details of shoes, heads, rafters, 
struts, &c., for iron roots 

Slating.—Names and sizes of slates; preparing, laying, 
and nailing slates ; terms used, gauge, lap, &c.; eaves and 
ridge courses, formation of valleys and hips, rendering and 
pointing. 

Plumbers’ Work.—Laying sheets of lead on roofs and 
Hats, ridges and hips, in valleys and gutters, &e.; hori 
zontal and raking flashings, stepped flashings, soakers 
&c.; formation of rolls, nosings, and drips, eaves, gutters, 
downpipes, «ec. 

Joinery. Details of joints used, beading, moulding, 
shooting, scribing, rebating, ploughing, chamfering, &c. ; 
framing and panelling ; ledged, ledged and braced, framed 
and braced, and the different descriptions of panelled 
doors, door frames, and casings; windows with solid and 
cased frames; furniture for doors and windows. 

Testinc LaBoratory.—The 100-ton Buckton vertical 
testing machine is capable of dealing with specimens: 
(1) In Tension up to 6 feet long, plates, flat, square, o1 
round bars, &c. (2) In Compression, up to 6 feet high and 
9% inches by 9 inches cross-section, including cylinders of 
any metal, blocks of stone, cement, or concrete, bricks, 
struts or columns of cast iron, T. L. orchannel iron o1 
steel, pillars of wood, &c. (3) In Shear, including pin. 
riveted, and cottered joints. (4) In ending or eross- 
breaking, up to 10 feet long between supports, 9 inches 
wide, and 18 inches deep, including beams and joists of 
wood, cast- and wrought-iron girders, rolled joists of iron o1 
steel, &c. (5) In Torsion, taking specimens up to 2 inches 
in diameter and up to 12 inches long in part under obser- 
vation. 

Lanp Surveyinc.—Description; method of using and 
adjusting instruments employed; Gunter’s chain and 
arrows, offset staff, station poles, measuring tape, optical 
square and cross-staff, clinometer, &c.; field-book, with 
examples of entry, and plotting from same, &e. During 
the third term practical | 


A course of lec 
working-out of 








lessons will be given in the field, 
and a complete survey of a small estate, or large irregular 
tield, with hedges, footpaths, &c., will be made. 

In the advanced engineering course further lectures are 
viven in building construction, carpentry, and joinery, «c.. 
dealing to a great extent with materials; also in surveying 
and levelling, quantity surveying, statical construction, &c. 

Ancuirecture.— Arrangements have been made to give a 
regular course of instruction in architecture, in conjunction 
with the Art Department, where the following subject 
will be taught: — Freehand, model, and perspective draw 
ing; light and shade; architectural drawing, and drawing 
from measurement; study of classic Orders; principal 






features of the Renaissance and Gothic styles ; 
of architecture. 

First Year.— Subjects: Applied geometry; land sur- 
veying ; perspective ; arithmetic and  mensuration ; 
chemistry and metallurgy; building construction ; lectures 
und practice in Art Department; applied mechanics ; 
physics ; workshop practice (woodworking). 

Second Year.—Land surveying and levelling ; perspec- 
tive; applied geometry ; building construction (advanced) ; 
lectures and practice in Art Department; strength and 
properties of materials ; graphic statics; mathematics and 
mensuration; physies; testing laboratory ; workshop prac- 
tice (carpentry and joinery). 

Third Year.—Testing laboratory; practical draughts- 
manship and design ; setting out work, staircasing, hand- 
railing, &e.; carpentry and joinery; lectures and practice 
in Art Department; graphic statics; elements of construc- 
tion, stability of structures ; specifications and quantities ; 
sanitary engineering and plumbing. 

Similar classes to the above in all the different depart- 
ments are given in the evenings. 


and history 


BRADFORD SCHOOL BOARD. 

Free Science and Art Classes—drawing and building 
construction, mathematics, &c.— are held in the following 
schools in the evenings: Barkerend Board School; Belle 
Vue Board School; Bradford Moor Board School; Drum- 
mond Road Board School ; Great Hoxton Board School ; 
Lilyeroft Board School; Ryan Street Board School; 
Undercliffe Board School; Usher Street Board School ; 
Whetley Lane Board School. 

BRADFORD CHURCH INSTITUTE. 

School of Science and Art. 

drawing and painting, &c. 


Day and evening classes in 


BRADFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 

Similar classes to the above, including also building 
construction. 

Castleford. 

There is an Art Class in the town under the Science 
and Art Department. Only second and third grade sub- 
jects are taught. No technical instruction is given. Stu- 
lents find it better to go to Leeds or Wakefield. 


Dewsbury. 
DEWSBURY AND DISTRICT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

Physics: My. H. J. Taylor, lecturer. Building construc- 
tion: Mr. C. B. Howdill [4., lecturer. This course is 
similar to the one at the Leeds School of Art. 

Mathematics; manual instruction in woodwork ; wood- 
carving and repoussé work; plumbing, which is a course 
similar to that at Bradford. The usual art course. 

Huddersfield. 
HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Mathematics.—The syllabus includes arithmetic, geo- 
metry, algebra. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Fundamental ideas; measure- 
ment of angles; relations between the measurements; the 
‘ trigonometrical functions,’”’ and their relations, &c. 
Logarithms: Their nature and use; proportional parts 
and interpolation ; spherical trigonometry. 

Theoretical Mechanics.—Velocity ; acceleration; laws 
of motion ; force; work, energy; parallelogram of forces ; 
centre of gravity, levers, &e. 

Mechanics of F'luids.—Fluid pressure, &e. 

Engineering Department.—Subjects: Practical, plane, 
and solid geometry ; geometrical drawing; building con- 
struction. 

Manual Training uv Woodwork.—The various tools; 
their correct use; methods of sharpening, &c.: various 
kinds of timber and their peculiarities; drawing joints; 
practical work at the bench. 
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Physics Department.—Sound, light, and heat. 
Hygiene.—Air and ventilation ; composition of air, both 

natural and as affected by artificial surroundings; amount 

of air necessary for each person; principles of ventilation. 

Local Conditions: Soil and its drainage ; aspect, &ce. 
Art.—Freehand, model, and perspective drawing ; draw 

ing from the cast; principles of ornament; designing ; 

drawing from the antique and life; modelling, «ce. 
There is no free library in the town. 


Halifax. 

There are classes held at the Halifax Technical School 
in the following subjects:—Mathematics, physics, hygiene. 
plane and solid geometry, building construction, builders’ 
quantities, and the usual art classes. I am informed that 
the above classes are of very little value to architectural 
students except for the Preliminary Examination ; beyond 
this students have to depend upon Leeds, Bradford, or 
Manchester. 

Harrogate. 

In reply to inquiries I am informed that there are no 
facilities in Harrogate except those afforded by the local 
School of Art. These might be sufticient to enable students 
to pass the Preliminary Examination, and also the subjects 
in the Seience Section of the Intermediate Examination, 
but the absence of a library makes it very difficult fox 
students to pass in the Art Section. For these books, «c.. 
students have to come to Leeds. 


Hull. 

The only means of education in Hull of service to 
architectural students are the ordinary science and art 
classes and the classes at the Technical School. The Hull 
Municipal Technical School has been founded this year. 
and commenced its first session on 9th September. Sub- 
jects: Building construction; carpentry and joinery. 
Students in the latter class must attend the woodworking 
hop one night per week for practical work. Tools and 
materials are provided. Engineering ; physics ; chemistry. 
At the Schocl of Art the usual subjects are taught. 


Otley. 

The only classes at Otley which would be of any assist- 
ance in passing the Examinations are those in connection 
with South Kensington held at the. Mechanics’ Institute. 
These include building construction, plane and _ solid 
weometry, perspective, freehand, and model drawing. 

A new Science and Art School is being built, on the 
completion of which, no doubt, additional classes will be 
instituted. 

Pontefract. 

Art Classes in connection with South Kensington are 
held at the Young Men’s Institute and at the Mechanics’ 
Institute. 

A Building Construction class is held at the 
Technical School (King’s School). 

A course of twelve University Extension Lectures will be 
siven at the Town Hall on * Ecclesiastical Gothic Archi 
* tecture ’? by Mr. D. H. S$. Cranage, M.A. 


Wakefield. 


The following classes are held at the Technical and Art 


Town 


School: Building construction; geometry ;  hygienc 
mathematies ; modelling in clay; plumbers’ work; wood- 
work. 


“ Architecture for the Public” {p. 32). 
From Professor Banpwix Brown [H.A.|, M.A.— 
I did not assume that Mr. Statham was not 
perfectly well acquainted with the Heraion find, 
but expressed surprise that he did not take it into 
account in discussing the question of the origin of 
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the Greek temple. | am quite prepared to leave 
it to the judgment of any one who has read the 
account of the Olympia explorations, whether or 
not what came to light there was “ evidence ”’ of 
the wooden origin of the colonnade. Taken to- 
gether with the statement of Pausanias, it appears 
to me to carry “ evidence ’’ almost to the height 
of ** proof.” Of course, if I accepted without 
qualification the canon that ‘the tendency is to 
‘thicker proportions as we go backward in time,” 
I should not write as confidently as | do; but this 
canon only holds while we go back a certain 


distance—-say to the early part of the sixth 
century b.c., when we meet with the massive 
and thoroughly stone-like structures like the 


Temple at Corinth or the Poseidon Temple at 
Pestum. Dr. Dérpfeld, the only archeologist of our 
times who has investigated the ruins at Corinth, 
pronounces them to be ‘‘of the sixth century or 
* perhaps earlier,’ and the temple is classed as 
‘severe archaic,” that is, as belonging to the 
period when the style had developed its essential 
characteristics of asomewhat ponderous stateliness. 
There are some eight oxisting temples that are 
classed as belonging to an earlier group, and it is 
in these so-called “ lax archaic ’’ structures, like 
the other temple and“ Basilica’ at Prestum, and 
notably the Heraion at Olympia, that we find the 
variations and experiments which mark a style 
not fully formed. Myr. Statham appears to admit 
that excessive diminution is not a stone-like 
feature, and this is specially marked at Pestum, 
Assos, aud Metapontum. The Heraion is gene- 
rally reckoned the oldest temple of which we have 
substantial remains (about 700 b.c.), and its pro- 
portions are rather light than solid. The wide 
spacing of its columns and of those of some other 
buildings is a point in favour of a wooden origin, 
as it assimilates them to the temples of old Italy, 
where the timber character is still more pro- 
nounced. 

Mr. Statham will no doubt say what he thinks 
of these arguments, but I do not think it would 
be of advantage to carry the controversy any 
further, as we are neither of us likely to convince 
the other. The whole question requires more 
space for its proper discussion than can be spared 
in the Journau. As the problem of the origin of 
mouldings really depends on this wider one, | 
shall not say more on it here, save that 1 do not 
quite follow Mr. Statham when he pictures thi 
Greeks as arriving at the mouldings by chamfer- 
ing off the angles of their stones, for the Doric 
builders at any rate seem to have set considerable 
store on keeping these sharp and square. It is 
under the portico roof in the lacunaria, and 
under the topmost fillet of the cornice, that we 
get the best specimens of Doric moulded profiles ; 
and these mouldings are inserted, in what seems 
to me a very carpenter-like way, into the angle 
between vertical and horizontal members. 

L 
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MINUTES. II. 
(Ordinary) of the Ses 


At the Second General Meetin; 
sion, held Monday, 18th November 1895, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, with 
28 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 29 Asso 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), 3 Hon. Asso- 
ciates, and numerous visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 4th November 1895 [p. 34} were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Sir Arthur W. Blomfield [F.], A.R.A., presented, on 
behalf of the subscribers, the portrait of Mr. J. Macvica 
Anderson, ex-President, painted by Mr. Charles Furse, 
which, having been unveiled, was accepted by the Presi- 
dent on behalf of the Royal Institute. 

The President announced that at a Statutory Examina 
tion held, under the provisions of Section 140 of the 
London Building Act 1894, on the 7th and 8th November, 
one candidate attended and passed—viz., Mr. Harold 
Griffiths, London School Board Offices, Victoria Embank 
ment, E.C.—and that he had been granted a Certificate of 
Competency to act as District Surveyor in London. 


The President further announced the results of the 
Intermediate Examination held on the 12th, 15th, 14th, 
and 15th November, and read the names of 22 Proba 


tioners [pp. 58, 59| who had passed and were now registered 
as Students. A selection of drawings from the Testimonie 
of Study submitted by Mr. Harvey, Mr. Busbridge, and 
Mr. Chesnev was exhibited during the evening. 

A Paper by Alex. S. Murray (H.A.], LL.D., F.S.A 
entitled Th CotuMys OF THE TEMPLE ot 
Diana at Epvnesvs, was read by the author, and, havin: 
been discussed. a Vote of Thanks was passed to him by 
acclamation. ‘The Meeting separated at 10 p.m 





SCULPTURED 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE LEEDS & YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 
Extracts from the Opening Address of the Session. 
By E. J. Dodgshun [/’.|, President. 

Delivered 11th N 1895 


Again through your great kindness 
this evening, the opening of the session of this 
Society. A year ago it was my privilege to address some 
remarks to you, and to-night I may refer to some of them. 
; First of all, the Council are very much cheered by 
the efforts made by some l 


[ appear before you 


entieth 





of the students during the last 
ummer, and it gives me the utmost pleasure to say how 
well de erved the medal nd othe prize have been. . ° 
Besides these prizes offered by the Society, and which I 
am perfectly certain will help the stude to understand 
and appreciate some of the difficulties of the prote ion of 


his adoption, there are othe! now open which 
should without doubt be embraced with deep thankfulness, 
and the student of to-day has many and tremendous 


opportunitle 
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advantages which we of riper years did not enjoy in our 
youth : now, in every large centre, such as Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Hull, Dewsbury, &ec., there are schools of 
science and technology, with efticient masters and teachers, 
where classes are held, and where one may learn, if so dis- 
posed, many things which it is necessary an architect 
hould know. Amongst other subjects brought before the 
attention of the student I may mention geometry and 
building construction, mathematics, applied mechanics, 
eeology, botany, and plumbing. These subjects are 
taught in a thorough and practical manner, and in some 
cases you have the advantage of practising the practical 
part of these subjects, for you can actually learn how to 
use the tools and materials as our artisans do; you can 
learn to make a joint in a lead pipe, and much other 
plumber’s work, to work at the joiner’s bench, &c. You 
will agree with me it must be a tremendous advantage to 
know actually how things are made, what the capabilities 
of each material are, what a help it must be to know all 
this, why you can design in such a practical way; and you 
will by this acquired knowledge be able to make such 
splendid use of your materials that you can produce much 
you would never have dreamt of without this knowledge. 
The other day I had the pleasure of being shown through 
the Leeds School of Art, and I was very much struck with 
the many facilities there are for study, and my mind was 
disabused of certain ideas which I held with regard to art 
schools in general, and which I found out were very anti- 
quated notions, and although correct many years ago are 
utterly wrong now. Through the courtesy of Mr. Haywood 
Rider, the Headmaster of the Leeds School of Art, I am 
able to give you the following particulars, which I think 
are not sufficiently recognised—at any rate not sutticiently 
used. A student can go through a thorough course of 
tudy and work in any department of the School for a 
nominal fee. There are classes for drawing, painting, 
modelling in clay, and casting in plaster, and wood-carving, 
besides building construction before mentioned. ... . 
Whilst I am speaking to the students I should like to 
say I have been thinking of late how pleasant it would be 
if we could arrange, some time during the next summer, to 
have a_ week’s sketching holiday in some part of the 
country, perhaps on the lines of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation trips, and, if thought desirable, we could have our 
sketches reproduced by photo-litho or some other process, 
call them the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society’s 
‘ Sketch-book,’’ and issue it to our Members, Associates. 
und friends at a price merely to cover the cost of print- 
ing, &c. If from year to year we could publish one sketch- 
book each year, I am sure it would prove extremely inter- 
esting, and sometimes very useful, besides being a record 
of valuable work done. I think we could induce two or 
three members of the Society to join in such an expedi- 
tion, and they would materially help the younger students 
by advice and guidance, without, I trust, in any way inter 
fering with the liberty and freedom of choice of any. 
Think of it, and if you consider the idea good, I shall be 
very glad to meet you and make the necessary arrange 
ments. Another pleasing thing I have to record, and one 
which will be especially welcome to those of us who 
depend on our practice for our sustenance, is the undeni- 
able fact of a great revival in trade generally. Now, we 
architects are always the last to benetit by a revival in 
trade; but we have the pleasant and certain fact to look 
forward to, and our turn will come. Another pleasing thing 
I have to tell you is this, the Society is still in a flourish- 
ing condition. Long may it continue tobe so! Of course a 
Society of this nature cannot for ever be on the increase ; 
we cannot expect to be constantly addiny, new members to 
our rolls; and if we keep up the number we have, and as 
the Report shows we do, it should be considered satis- 
factory. : 
> Well, gentlemen, last year I ventured to make some 
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rather stringent remarks with reference to certain griev- 
ances which I consider exist in connection with the Build- 
ing Bye-laws Committee, and at that time I was almost 
tempted to believe I should awaken such a response that 
we could not fail to obtain some consideration at the 
hands of the Committee. What we did get was an acknow- 
ledgment from them of the receipt of a communication 
from our Secretary, and I began to think the matter would 
end there—to me, personally, a great disappointment, as I 
felt quite sure if we had made our wants known in a more 
persistent manner some good result would have followed. 
Perhaps we were a little fearful of giving offence, and in 
consequence worded our requisition so mildly that the 
Committee possibly thought we were only half-hearted and 
really did not feel there was much the matter; recently, 
however, I am glad to say, I have received an intimation 
that the questions then raised, or some of them, are to be 
taken into consideration very shortly. Gentlemen, what I 
urged last year is still, in my opinion, of the utmost im 
portance, and I heartily hope the matter will be taken up 
at no distant date and carried through, with the effect of 
putting the case on a better and more agreeable footing. I 
think, however, it is necessary we should get, not only the 
members of this Society, but every architect who is in 
business in Leeds, to combine—and even their clients, 
who very frequently have to suffer from delays and 
troubles caused by the action, and sometimes inaction, of 
the Committee and their ofticers--in order to make certain 
of the redresses we seek. I venture to think a combi- 
nation such as I have suggested would prove so powerful 
that the Committee would feel obliged to pay attention to 
their representations, and from what the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects says in his Address, 
delivered the other night in London, we may reckon on the 
support of the Institute. At the request of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects we have had under 
consideration the Schedule of Charges at present in vogue in 
the profession. I was unable to be present at the meeting, 
but I am informed the observations on the subject have 
been forwarded to London. Your Council did not make 
many suggestions, and, with the exception of two or three 
alterations in the existing schedule, no further alterations 
were thought necessary. 

Still I believe it will occur to some of us that the present 
method of payment is not always quite commensurate 
with the amount of work done: for instance, if 5 per cent. 
is a reasonable charge, and none of us like taking less, for 
preparing plans, &c., and superintending the erection of, 
say, a large mill or a huge block of warehouses, or a row of 
cottages, where there is a multiplicity of the same features, 
surely it is quite inadequate payment for a church ora 
good house, where every stone almost and every bit of 
joiner’s work, to say nothing of the other trades, require 
the most careful thought and consideration in detailing 
The other day, out of curiosity, Icounted the number of 
drawings I had prepared for two houses with stables ; 
there were 43 sheets, and the work of building had not 
commenced ; so how many there will be by the time the 
houses are completed I will leave you to judge. The 
probable cost is £7,000, architect’s commission £350. 
Now you might very readily build a mill to cost £7,000 
and not have more than a dozen sheets of drawings ; so it 
is quite clear if you had a big practice in mill building, 
you would make an income more easily than if you had an 
equal practice in house building of the class I have men- 
tioned. Ina city like Leeds, however, we probably get a 
mixed practice, and then one job may be fairly put against 
another, and so equalise matters. But then what about 
our clients? If we charge 5 per cent. for the mill we 
ought to have a larger percentage on the house or church. 
No doubt it is convenient to charge by percentage, espe- 
cially as it has become a recognised custom; still, I think 
to stick to 5 per cent. for everything is not quite fair. 
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Recently your Council thought it their duty to criticise the 
conditions issued by the Leeds Poor Law Guardians of a 
proposed competition for imbecile wards to be built in con- 
nection with the workhouse, and we have forwarded a 
letter to the Clerk (which, by the way, I believe has not 
been acknowledged) pointing out certain clauses which we 
should like to see either excluded or materially altered, 
and which if allowed to remain will prevent many of us 
competing. 

Amongst other things we suggested that too many 
drawings were required. We objected to the successful 
competitor having at his own cost to obtain a bona-fide 
tender from a builder to carry out the works at the archi- 
tect’s estimate, failing which the Guardians reserve to 
themselves the right to dispense with his services and pay 
him nothing, considering that a professional assessor is to 
be appointed who would no doubt be able to form a correct 
opinion as to the value of the work. We suggested that 
the designs should be sent in without any motto or dis 
tinguishing mark, and to be numbered on receipt in order 
to prevent identification. In another clause we read ; “ The 
* Guardians do not bind themselves to adopt any of the 
‘‘designs sent in.’’ This your Council considered should 
read: ‘“ The Guardians do bind themselves,’ &e. We 
also pointed out that the premium should not be de- 
ducted from the commission, as the competition involves 
work which should not be included in the 5 per cent., 
and other matters of less importance were also referred 
to. Mr. Penrose, the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in his Opening Address has much, 
well worth reading, to say with regard to competitions 
and the promoters of them, and I agree with him and 
others that it is not necessarily by competition that 
the best result is obtained. Mr. Penrose says: “It can 
* hardly ever happen that any set of conditions and in- 
“structions issued by a committee can supply com- 
“peting architects with all the information required for 
“forming a successful plan at all comparable to the free 
“ intercourse of an appointed architect with his employers 
“at the outset.’’ Of course, it is hardly possible to 
dispense with competitions altogether; but I do wish 
every architect would absolutely decline to enter any 
competition where the conditions and instructions are 
unfair or incomplete. I have described some of the con- 
ditions issued lately by the Leeds Poor Law Guardians, 
and another local competition of recent date has turned 
out anything but satisfactory, and should be held out as 
an additional warning to us. In this case a limited 
number of architects were invited to send in plans, and 
each was remunerated to some small extent for his trouble ; 
and although a professional assessor was called in and 
gave his award, the promoters coolly put it on one side 
and commissioned another architect, who was not a com- 
petitor, to carry out the work; a proceeding which I can 
only describe as unfair and unbusiness-like. Last year | 
spoke strongly against the City Surveyor undertaking 
architectural work, and gave certain reasons for doing so; 
now Iam informed, on what I may consider very good 
authority, that the Corporation have decided that in future 
the City Surveyor will not be called upon to do archi- 
tectural work, but that it shall be competed for by archi- 
tects. I wish they would go a step further and appoint a 
City Architect, or, if that be not convenient, give the work 
out to responsible architects in the town. Personally | 
should be quite willing, indeed, I should prefer it to com- 
peting, to draw lots for the commissions as they arise. So 
much time and money are absolutely wasted in competing, 
however fair the competition may be. 

Well, gentlemen, we have grown pretty well accustomed 
to the general appearance of this good old town, and 
although there is not very much that is beautiful, partly 
owing to the dreadful atmosphere and partly to the want of 
public spirit and good taste, I am sorry to say the effect of 
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the little that is beautiful in « treet about to be 
obliterated by the erection of poles at very frequent inter 
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ean sit and walk at I tt lay ork. 
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the pioneers of this noble \ I forebore 
criticise the orl t Kirkst \ ‘ t ¢ ol 
thought it would be untair to d t Corporati 
had completed their intenti 
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for ages alter much which, I thin vel 
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the destruction of the beautiful effe f the entrance to 
the Chapter House by putt t Di 1 sol 
cases Without bases, and in othe cal If shafts 
were necessary for the support of t hes I do think 
they should have been as near like the is possibl 
There are othe: example 
where, but it would take too1 time to de ibe 
them in particular; but I must si restoration 
rebuilding have taken pla e bee 

the same, as far as possible, as the Who, for in 
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for the housing of deeds, charters, &e., which had perhaps 


one time or other been read or prepared there by the 

reigning 3rd, the restoration of an interesting 

portion of the most ruinous part of the abbey; and 4th, 

the saving of the cost of a new building in the grounds, 

and I might add a building which it would be exceedingly 

ditticult, if not altogether impossible, to design to har 
onise with the abbey and its surroundings. 
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THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 
Extracts from the Opening Address of the Session. 
By Joseph Oswald |/’.), President. 


De ered ith November 1895, 


Our last Winter Session was exceedingly successful, and 
the out-door meetings held during the past summer have 
well attended, and varied in character. 
We commenced by visiting the ancient churches of Bill- 
ingham and Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, and after 

ids held an evening Conference in that town with 
of the architects practising there, the object being 
to let them know, and enlist their sympathies in, the objects 
work of this Association. Practitioners in the smalle 


been numerous, 


evera 


ana 
are apt to feel cut off from their professional brethren 
in layger centres, and to minimise that unpleasant feeling 


that lies in the power of this Association should, 
the province assigned to it, be willingly and 
done. With the same object, on a more ex- 
n cale, I think it would be well if the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, with which we are allied, could see 
its way to hold an occasional meeting in one or other of 
the provincial centres ; and Iam glad to note that it is pro 
posed to hold such a meeting in Manchester during the 
pring. I hope this may prove the forerunner ot 
imilar provincial excursions of the Institute, and 
that in no far distant year this Association may be able to 
invite and welcome to this city a representative gathering 
of British architects. ones 

It must not be overlooked, however, that our Associa- 
tion has within the scope of its operations other affairs, 
which may be called * external,’ as they atfect the re 
lationships between our profession and the public in 
sections of it, such as the various building 
trades in particular. As an instance of this may be noted 
an incident in the past year. An application was made to 
your Couneil for advice by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, in connection with a point of difficulty that had arisen 
in consequence of a feeling on the part of their joiners 
that work was occasionally done in buildings by cabinet- 
makers, which the former trade considered more properly 
within their own province. Definition being proverbially 
the grave of argument, it was suggested that an attempt 
should be made to detine the line of demarcation between 
the work of the respective trades mentioned. Such a task 
is, however, difficult. Overlapping will, and must, take 
place occasionally, not only in these but in other branches 
of the crafts engaged in building operations, and the exer- 
cise of mutual forbearance, tact, and good feeling is the 
best policy in the interest of all workers and of the public, 
at whose will and for whose convenience and ultimate 
benetit all professions and crafts can only hope to exist. 

It is a trite saying that history repeats itself. I was 
much interested lately to tind, while glancing over some 
of the ancient Incorporated Companies ot New- 
-astle-on-Tyne, that as long ago as 1579 similar difficulties 
had existed. It then made one of the rules of the 
House Carpenters’ Company that there should be annually 
elected three wardens, two carpenters and one joiner ; that 
* the joiners should work at the sealing of houses within, 
the making ‘dorments and windows,’ ‘drawn tables of 
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framework and tables with turnposts,’ ‘ buffet-stools,’ 
form if cupboards,’ ‘almeries,’ * pressers,’ ‘ chairs and 
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» + windows,’ ‘ buttries of framed-work,’* framed chists,’ and 
‘all others pinned with wood, as also every other kind of 
‘ joiner’s work. That the two trades should occupy, in 
* common, the making of buttries, or any other kind of work 
- with ‘ sealing linck,’ i.e. one board growen in another and 
‘ nailed with iron nails; ‘chists for corpses, and all other 
‘*chists not pinned with wood’ ; ‘ removing of beds, cup- 
‘+ boards and draw-tables, together with making of doors 
**and windows mulder work.’ ’’ And I also find that ten 
years later, in 1589, the joiners separated themselves from 
the house carpenters and constituted a fellowship, or Com- 
pany, of themselves; and that much later, in 1737, the 
two Companies “agreed upon a schedule of the sorts of 
‘ work peculiarly belonging to each, and also of the several 
‘ sorts of work, in common, which both might execute 
‘ without distinetion.’’ In searching these records of the 
old freemen of our town, I find that, in addition to the 
Companies I have mentioned, there were also the follow- 
ing connected with buildings, viz.—bricklayers and _ plas- 
terers ; masons; slaters; smiths; plumbers; pewterers, 
and glaziers; and upholsterers, tinplate workers, and 
tationers ; the last a curious combination, having amongst 
its rules one that they should not interfere with each 
other’s callings. One thing most noteworthy is, that in 
each and every Company stringent regulations were in 
force as to the taking and training of apprentices, the 
tendency in those days being apparently to excess in the 
number of them, calling for restrictive measures. In con- 
eluding my Address to you last year I ventured to call 
urgent attention to the tendency in our own times towards 
the opposite extreme. I feel sure that from no other 
cause have the building trades in this country suffered so 
much in quality during the last quarter of a century as 
from this. It is, for obvious reasons, difficult for a private 
individual to obtain trustworthy statistics within any par- 
ticular district upon this subject ; but it must be within the 
experience of us all that the general standard of work has 
been, and is being, lowered in consequence ot the decay ot 
the old system of apprenticeship, and the absence as yet of 
any efficient substitute for it. 

It is within your recollection that, only a month ago, 
the newly formed National Association of Master House 
Painters of England and Wales held its annual meeting 
in our city; and it was refreshing to, notice, in perusing 
accounts of its proceedings, that one of the objects most 
prominently set before its members was the revival of the 
apprenticeship system in that particular handicraft. May 
their efforts in this direction be rewarded with success ! 
Though I have not attempted to furnish you with authentic 
particulars relative to this subject, gleaned from our own 
district, I wish to bring under your notice an elaborate 
report upon it, prepared under the auspices of the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council, 
and published in the October number of their Gazette. 
From it we learn the appalling fact that, taking the build- 
ing trades in London as a whole, estimated to employ 
12,000 men in all, including labourers, there are only about 
eighty apprentices! Four firms with a total staff of 1,000 
had not one apprentice among them. It would occupy too 
much time to quote at length from this Report, but in 
detail it purports to be the result of information derived 
from forty-one out of ninety firms applied to. Twenty-two 
of these firms were general builders, and the remainder were 
firms following in each ease one only of the separate trades 
connected with building. Five tirms of bricklayers had only 
twelve apprentices among them ; five firms of masons had 
fourteen apprentices ; while nine firms of joiners had thirty- 
jour apprentices, being a far larger proportion than in any 
other trade. Whence then, we naturally ask, does London 
draw its supply of artisans? The Report supplies the 
answer. First of all, there is a class which may be called 
* learners ’—143 were employed among the forty-one firms 
referred to. These learners are not legally bound ; and can, 
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therefore, be instantly dismissed for misconduct, or if their 
services are not for the time being necessary to the em- 
ployer. It may be surmised, also, that as soon as the 
learner imagines he has * picked up ”’ sufficient of his trade 
to enable him to pass muster as a qualitied journeyman else- 
where, he will not be slow to avail himself of his liberty. 
Such a one is hardly likely ultimately to attain a high 
standard of excellence. Secondly, the London building 
trades are being continually reinforced by the influx of 
journeymen from the country. The provinces, in fact, 
have to train men for the London market. This being so, 
it is evident that to cope with such a demand the provinces 
ought to train a number of men greatly in excess of their 
own requirements. But this, I take it, is not the case, the 
result being that the provinces are liable to become depleted 
of the best class of workmen. ‘lhe same causes that lead 
to the dearth of apprentices in London apply in a moditied 
degree to the provinces, and especially to the more populous 
provincial centres, like our own Tyneside. These causes, 
as suggested by the Report under consideration, are (1) 
the engrossing nature of the commercial side of modern 
business ; (2) the extensive use of machinery; (3) the 
necessity of utilising all available space for securing the 
maximum productive power; (4) the reluctance of em 
ployers to undertake moral responsibilities which cannot 
properly be discharged without personal supervision of the 
individual; and the difticulty of enforcing discipline without 
an appeal to the law, which, in the present state of public 
opinion upon the so-called liberty of the subject, is prac- 
tically futile. 

Under these circumstances, the working of the various 
schemes for technical education promoted by county 
councils and other bodies throughout the country deserves 
to be watched with the closest interest. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to promote the success of such endea- 
vours. But, says the Report, * there exists a deep-rooted 
“belief in apprenticeship as being the best means by 
“ which a boy can learn his trade and eventually secure 
‘good wages, for it was often acknowledged that only 
“those men who have served as apprentices are able to 
“practise the trade in its higher branches.” One firm 
criticises technical classes, as at present carried on, thus: 
* The instruction does not form a satisfactory substitute 
‘‘for apprenticeship. It is too flimsy and too much in the 
‘nature of an exercise or recreation. There is not the 
“ yeality about it such as is obtained in the shop or on the 
“job. Moreover, there are not the facilities for thorough 
‘practical teaching. The instructors are rarely good, 
‘sound practical men, such as are secured as_ builders’ 
* foremen’’; but such classes “can supplement the ap- 
* prenticeship, and greatly assist by giving instruction in 
‘subjects which cannot be imparted in the shops.’’ The 
Report concludes by suggesting (1) that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects should take the question up, and use 
its influence with builders to consider the matter seriously ; 
(2) that the trade unions should issue certificates to their 
members who have served proper apprenticeships and 
passed some sort of qualifying examination (somewhat on 
the lines of the certificates of registration issued by the 
Plumbers’ Company); (3) the dissemination of good tech- 
nical literature among young men in the building trades. 
To my mind, the solution of the difficulty lies largely in 
the hands of the trade unions. These powerful organisa- 
tions have hitherto dealt chiefly with the financial relation 
ships between employers and employed ; but I trust, in this 
so-called enlightened age, the equally important relation- 
ship between the workman and the general public will be 
recognised by these unions. The safety and requirements 
of the public call for the maintenance of a high standard 
of efficiency in the work done for it ; and it is the duty, and 
ought to be the pride, of the artisan so to do his work in 
the world that the labourer shall be verily and indeed 
worthy of his hire. In the long run, other theories not- 
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withstanding, the best article must command the highest 
price, and, therefore, it is the true interest and policy of 
the producer to supply it. 

It is surprising to note how, during the present century, 
the number of professional architects has multiplied, and 
that they all can find employment. They exist in accord 
ance with a public demand, and what the public requires 
nowadays in the architect is, not an artist only or chiefly, 
but a man of business. As practising architects, we are 
expected to know much about and be responsible for many 
things which as youthful students we should have regarded 
with repugnance. Most of us looked forward, no doubt, to 
spend our future in the delightful task of giving reins to 
fancy in the design of monumental edifices destined to hand 
down our names with honour to posterity. Alas! we have, 
by the inexorable laws of exchange, been forced to clip om 
wings and descend to lesser ambitions. But, as George 
Herbert sings 

Who sweeps a room as for 


Thy 1 
Makes that and the ction fine 


and there is a satisfaction in bringing mental abilities to 
hear upon whatever Fate has placed in our way. We 
cannot all be artists; we cannot all be specialists; we 
cannot all select the work we should like to do best; but 
we can all, even as men of business, infuse into our work 


some of that spirit which inspired our youthful dreams, 
besides taking care that matters which the public deem 
much more important do not suffer at our hands. A 
designers, we may, I think, take a lesson from the way in 
which Mr. Phil May, the leading black-and-white humourist 
ot the day, is said to work. It is reported that he first 
makes a very elaborate drawing of his subject, and after 
wards eliminates every line that does not tell, every line 
that is not requisite for the story he has to convey. To 
apply this to ourselves, it appears to me that many of om 
designs would not suffer by a We are apt 
to sit at our boards and work up our elevations, so as to 
make the drawing itself effective, forgetting possibly that 
the drawing is only a means to an end, and that the build- 
ing itself is the object where effectiveness is needed. 
Elaborate detail in the drawing may be lost in the building 
itself ; whereas, if we use our indiarubber and obliterate the 
unnecessary, we shall probably insure the proportion of 
the various parts of our buildings being good, and in just 
relation to one another. Without these attributes no build- 
ing, even if covered with ornament, can be satisfactory. 
Carved ornament is frequantly placed where it cannot be 
seen toadvantage. It was put on the drawing, no doubt, to 
make this “look pretty,’ but in execution it is far from 
the eye, and in such positions as to invite a speedy veil of 
soot and dirt. In my Address last year I ventured just to 
touch upon this topic, under the head of ‘ Restraint in 
* Design.” Under the title of “ The Value of Simplicity 
‘in Architecture ’’ it was admirably dealt with at a meet 
ing of the Royal Institute in February last, when excellent 
Papers were read by the President and others. 

The exigencies of modern tend to give 
our street fronts the appearance of glass tanks in an 
unsuccessful aquarium gone into liquidation of another 
sort, the water being run off and the space inside devoted 
to the display of other than marine curiosities. Only a 
few years ago one of our members remarked to me that, 
in street buildings where there are shops, architecture 
began at the first floor; but were he now to be reminded 
of that criticism he would be inclined to say that archi 
tecture had gone up another storey. I actually saw not 
long ago, in a North of England town, a place of business 
three storeys, I think, in height, where the entire frontage, 
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from pavement to eaves, consisted wholly of sheets of 
plate-glass in wooden frames. And so in towns whose 


bye-laws require even the out-offices in the back yards of 
houses to be constructed with walls of brick *‘ not less than 
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‘* nine inches thick ’’ we may find buildings in the principal 
streets whose front “ walls’’ are simply of glass } inch 
thick for ninety-nine per cent. of their superficies. Let 
but one of these catch fire, and woe betide the inmates, 
the passers-by, or the firemen ! 

Much of the work of the general practitioner of archi- 
tecture, as now developed, is technically that of a surveyor: 
an honourable title, although somewhat out of fashion, 
except in legal phraseology. The learned President of 
the Royal Institute is surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and proud of his office. Such work may com- 
prise valuations ; negotiations as to ancient lights, party- 
walls, and easements generally ; arbitration upon all ques- 
tions connected with land or buildings ; the investigation 
of failures in construction; settlements from subsidence 
of the strata beneath or other causes; the laying out of 
building estates ; sanitary scienee; and other matters too 
numerous to mention. On all of them it behoves us, as 
nineteenth-century architects and men of business, to 
keep ourselves up to date; to be masters of the jurispru- 
dence of building; and to be well versed in the latest pro- 
ductions of the human mind and hand applicable to 
buildings. The introduction of electricity, for instance, 
in so many forms in modern structures calls for careful 
study. I could wish that the Papers from time to time 
vead before this Association were sometimes of a more 
practical nature than they usually are. Some years ago 
our then Secretary compiled a list of suggestive titles for 
such Papers, but, so far as I recollect, only one member 
has as yet responded. The Institution of Civil Engineers 
annually publishes a list of subjects of professional 
interest, and invites original communications thereon, 
awarding from the funds at its disposal premiums or 
prizes in acknowledgment of such as are deemed of supe- 
rior merit. I think the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Allied Societies might follow this example with 
advantage. At present the Institute prescribes annually 
the subject of an Essay, and awards substantial recogni- 
tion to the best received; but I think a greater range ot 
subjects and less abstract ones would lead to more interest- 
ing results. ... 

I have mentioned incidentally that competitions were 
in vogue a hundred years ago, and that All Saints’ Church 
in this town was the outcome of one at that time; and I 
could adduce several other instances almost as early. 
The competition system has undoubtedly ‘come to stay ”’ 
in our midst. Like the poor, it is always with us. ‘“ There 
‘is nothing,” said the President of the Institute a fort- 
night ago, * in other liberal professions at all analogous to 
‘our architectural competitions, and they certainly do 
“not raise architects in public estimation.’’ I suppose 
that everything that may, can, should, or could be said or 
written upon the subject has been listened to and read 
over and over again, and I would have refrained from 
mentioning it to-night, save that no Presidential Address 
to an Architectural Association appears complete without 
some reference to it. The evils of the system exist, but 
can be ameliorated. Much has been done by the Institute 
and the Allied Societies in that direction already, but more 
remains behind. One condition continually met with in 
the terms of competitions is that the promoters shall be 
at liberty to discard the successful architect either without 
remuneration altogether, or in some cases with remunera- 
tion totally inadequate, unless he finds a third party able 
and willing to carry out his design for a certain sum 
stipulated by the promoters. This sum is generally ab- 
surdly small when measured by their requirements of space 
accommodation and materials. One would suppose that 
such promoters (shrewd commercial men generally, too) 
believed that the architect was in possession of the powers 
of a despot or magician who could control the markets. 
and who could dictate to labour and capital his own terms, 
or rather the terms of the promoters. The same men, 
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assembled together as a municipal or county corporation, 
would probably vote unhesitatingly for the payment of a cer- 
tain minimum standard of wages upon their works. Now, 
it stands to reason that, in a building of given area and 
height, of certain materials and contents, the power of the 
architect over its cost on the side of economy is limited in 
the extreme. And to ask him to stake his commission 
against the chance of a reliable tender being ata certain 
moment obtainable at a certain low price is simply to ask 
him to become a party to a betting transaction, which his 
employers, often leading lights in religious and charitable 
schemes, would recoil from in horror if called by that 
name. As all respectable competitions are now conducted 
under the advice of professional assessors, who are com- 
petent to advise the promoters upon the question of prob- 
able cost, I think competing architects should make a 
firm and united stand against a condition so manifestly 
unfair as that to which I am now referring by absolutely 
refusing to be bound by it from the very outset. No doubt 
promoters insert such a clause to protect themselves 
against certain responsibilities, not necessarily referable 
to the architects, and that their moral sense generally 
steps in, even at the eleventh hour, to guard architects 
against grossly unfair treatment. But the fact should not 
be overlooked that promoters are generally collective 
bodies, and it is a well-known fact, albeit a deplorable 
one, that a number of men gathered together round a 
table will collectively suffer things to be done in their 
name which each of them, as an individual, would be 
ashamed of doing himself. 

An instance of this kind has occurred recently in con- 
nection with the competition for new County Buildings at 
Durham. This Association and the Royal Institute have 
both respectfully protested against the course pursued in 
that case. It appears, however, from a perusal of the con 
ditions, that the County Council are legally “ within their 
“rights.” Legal rights, however, are often moral wrongs. 
When the Durham County Council agreed to appoint, and 
did appoint, a competent architect as assessor to assist 
them in selecting the best design, it seemed to go without 
saying that, except under very extraordinary circumstances 
indeed, they would be guided by the advice they them- 
selves sought, and expended the ratepayers’ money upon 
obtaining. . . . A nobleman, deservedly respected by us 
all, stigmatised the agitation against the Durham scandal 
as “ amere professional squabble,”’ clearly showing that for 
once he failed to grasp the principle at stake. I have never 
known an agitation so free from the suspicion of personal 
taint. So faras I can learn, very few local architects com- 
peted ; and, so far as I have heard, no blame is attributed 
to the victors by the vanquished. The different architects 
selected by the Assessor and the Council respectively are 
all alike Associates of the Institute, and the latter are 
members of our own Association. As such, we should be 
naturally proud to congratulate them on well-earned suc- 
Such cases will continue to occur so long as com- 
peting architects are innocent enough to assume absolute 
good faith on the part of the promoters of competitions. 
The only remedy, to my mind, is for every architect pro- 
posing to enter a competition to satisfy himself, from a 
careful perusal of the conditions, reading critically between 
the lines, that the suggestions of the Institute for the Conduct 
of Competitions are fully and literally complied with; other- 
wise, should he compete, he may, when too late, appeal in 
vain to a conscience non-existent in a body without 
material substance to suffer pain, or immortal soul to 
need salvation. Such competitors must lay their account 
to bear “ The insolence of office, and the spurns, That 
“ patient merit of the unworthy takes.’’ It is childish to 
complain that the Institute or the local Society “ never 
‘‘ does anythin;;,’’ when the competitors themselves have, 
by the implied acceptance of improper conditions, tied 
their own hands, and also those of the representative 


cess. 


bodies who might otherwise fight their case with some 
chance of success. 

Let us dismiss an unpleasant topic and turn to a more 
congenial one. Our alliance with the Institute and our 
representation on its Council keep us ever more and more 
in touch with our metropolitan brethren, and through 
them with those constituting the 15 Allied Societies cover- 
ing the United Kingdom. For several years past selec- 
tions from the drawings submitted for the Studentships 
and Prizes in the gift of the Institute have been regularly 
sent down for exhibition to our members and the public. 
Yesterday and to-day we have held in this city one of the 
Preliminary Examinations established by the Institute. 
In 1893 we conducted here a Qualifying Examination for 
the Associateship of the Institute, and we hope that, in 
June next, other Examinations (Intermediate or Final) 
may be held in this city. The convenience to provincial 
candidates of examinations held in local centres is very 
great. The fatigue of a long journey at a critical time is 
saved ; the outlay and possible discomfort inseparable from 
several days’ sojourn in London is rendered unnecessary ; 
and, perhaps more important than these, the dislocation 
of habit attending an absence from home is avoided, and 
the excitement, so apt to accompany an examination, to 
the prejudice of a candidate’s success, is reduced to a 
minimum, when it is held amid familiar scenes and faces. 

In conclusion, I thank you for the kind attention 
accorded to my too lengthy and withal fragmentary re- 
marks, and trust, while not hesitating to criticise them, 
you will at the same time regard what I have said in the 
light of a friendly monologue, rather than a studied dis- 
sertation in which every word and phrase has been pon- 
dered over ere set down. My aim has been, not to dogma- 
tise, but to arouse discussion and the free interchange of 
thought and opinion upon matters affecting the Service of 
the Community and the Adornment of its Surroundings. 
* Usui Civium, Decori Urbiun.”’ 


LEGAL. 


The London Building Act, section 212. 
TANNER VU. OLDHAM.* 

This was an appeal by special case from the refusal of a 
police magistrate to convict under the London Building 
Act 1894. The appeal was heard on the 26th October by 
Mr. Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Wright. The question 
of law was whether upon the true construction of sec- 
tion 212 of the Act of 1894 certain proposed buildings 
must, as regarded thickness of walls and otherwise, con 
form to the requirements of the Act. By an agreement in 
writing, dated 3rd January 1894, between the Haber- 
dashers’ Company and the respondent (a builder), the 
latter agreed to erect upon four several pieces of ground 
not fewer than forty-three dwelling-houses, of which six 
were to be completed before 25th March 1895, ten more in 
1896, 1897, and 1898, and the remainder in 1899. The 
respondent in March 1895 served on the appellant, Mr. 
A. W. Tanner, district surveyor under the Act of 1894 for 
the district of Hatcham, a notice stating that he would 
build five houses, cach consisting of two storeys with a 
cellar underneath, and furnished plans of the house he 
proposed to erect first. The appellant decided that the 
house so proposed to be erected would be in contravention 
of the Act of 1894 as to the thickness of the walls, and 
served the respondent with a notice of objection. The 
respondent appealed to the mayistrate against this notice 
and, relying on section 212 of the Act of 1894, contended 
that the buildings were to be carried out under a contract 
entered into before the passing of the Act. The proposed 
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buildings would have satisfied the requirements of the 
Metropolitan Building Acts in force prior to the Act of 
1894. The appellant contended that section 212 applied 
only to a contract for the erection of specific buildings at 
a fixed price; that the proposed buildings could not be 
said to be * carried out *’ under the building agreement on 
to be completed within the meaning of the section, and 
that they did not comply with the Act. The learned 
magistrate was of opinion that the building agreement 
was a contract within the meaning of section 212, and 
disallowed the objection. Section 212 provides : 

Notwithstanding anything conta | Act 
structure, or work which has been commenced before 
in progress at the commencement of tl t, or whicl 
be carried out under any ¢ nto bef 
passing of this Act, may be complete ibject t 
accordance with the provision f the ets lating theret 
in force immediately previous to the sing of this Act 

Mr. C. A. Cripps, Q.C., and Mr. F. F. Daldy, for the 
appellant, argued that the words of the section, “ build 
“ing, structure, or work,”’ pointed to mtract for carry 
ing out a particular building. The section did not apply 
to a contract of such a general cha t the present, 
which was to be in force for four 

Mr. A. R. Jelf, ().C.., und Mr. - rain W or the 
respondent. 

The Court held that the learned uistrate , 
Section 212 was purposely wide in its terms. and related 
to a “building, structure carried out 
under a contract. The word onti could not be 
narrowed down to “ specification pecification 
might be part of a contract 


‘‘Sewer” or ‘‘ Drain.” 


RICHARDSON 0. THE VESTRY OF 
At the Lambeth Police Cou 
Mr. Hopkins, the Vestry of St 
ummoned by Mr. Harry Richa 
for neglecting to repair and ame 
ing several houses in Gurney f 
proceedings were taken und ect 12 of the 
Health (London) Act 1891 
Mr. Blanckensee appeared it 
and Mr. Morton Smith represent 
The complainant is the 
question, which are drained by i 
several houses being served by tl i pipe connection 
with the sewer in the f contended on 
behalf of the complainant th is be ymbined drain 
to the construction of which the msent of the local 
authority had never been given— the stry were liable fon 

its repair. 
On behalf of the 
that the onus of 


November, before 
Newington, were 
Finsbury Square, 
drain 
Newington. The 
Public 


ewel 


umimonu 


leaseholdei houses in 


ned yperation 


roadway 


Vestry, ; n Smith contended 
showing di constructed 
illegally—that is to say, without the consent of the local 
authority -was upon the complainant. He also submitted 
that the Vestry could not be proceeded against under this 
section of the Act, and rked ce the case of 
Kershaw v. Taylor Vol. II. pp ownel of thi 

class of property had been trying to t udlvantave of the 
decision by throwing the onus of their property into 
a proper state upon the Vest 

Mr. Hopkins, in his judgment. stated that the first que 

tion which arose in the case wa rethe1 not this was 
a sewer, or whether it was only a drai Looking at the 
pipe itself, quite apart from any question arising under the 
statutes, he came to the conclusion that this was a sewer 
common to all the houss It might be shown, if certain 
things could be proved, that this pipe, instead of being a 
ewer, Was a drain, in consequence of the arrangement 

made with the owner of the property at the time the pip 
was laid. None of these things had been proved, and the 
question was, Whose business was it to prove it? He 
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thought the onus was upon the Vestry, who had all the 
papers relating to the matter under their control, and who 
ought to be able to show whether certain consents were 
viven. There was another point in the case that had 
viven him a great deal of trouble—the point that the 
Public Health (London) Act 1891 provides no machinery 
by which the sanitary authority can be compelled to keep 
their sewers in order. He had searched the Act through 
without being able to discover any sort of machinery which 
compelled the Vestry to keep their sewers in order. The 
whole of the statute, from beginning to end, looked upon 
the Vestry as the complainants. There was no process 
short of indictment by which the Vestry, upon whom, so 
far as he understood the statute, the burden of keeping 
this pipe in repair fell, could be compelled to repair their 
He did not think he could make any order unde1 
this statute to compel the Vestry to repair this pipe, and 
the summons would therefore be dismissed. 


ewers. 


FLORENCE U. THE PADDINGTON VESTRY. 

This was an action in the Chancery Division, heard 
before Mr. Justice Chitty on the 9th November. The 
plaintiff, in 1894, had purchased the fee simple of Nos. 149 
and 151, Church Street, Paddington. Shortly afterwards 
he received from the defendants, the Paddington Vestry, a 
notice to repair a detective drain. The plaintiff accordingly 
opene a up the drain, and then for the first time discovered 
that premises at the rear belonging to another owner were 
drained into the drain. The plaintiff claimed repayment 
by the defendants of some £47 expended by him in repair- 
ing the drain, on the ground that it was a sewer within 

ection 250 of the Metropolis Management Act 1855, and 
therefore repairable by the local authority, in accordance with 
Kershaw v. Taylor [Vol. IL. pp. 574, 643}. It appeared that 
the connection with the drain was made some thirty years 
igo, without the authority of the Vestry, and merely by the 
permission of the then occupant of the Church Street houses, 
no other permission being asked. The plaintiff when he 
purchased made no special inquiry as to the drainage. By 
section 250 * the word ‘drain’ shall mean and include any 
“drain of and used for the drainage of one building only, 

vnd shall also include any drain for draining any group 

n block of houses by a combined operation under the 

order of any vestry or district board; and the word 

ewer’ shall mean and include sewers and drains of 
description, except drains to which the word 
interpreted as aforesaid applies.’ In Kershaw v. 
Taylor a builder had authority to make drains by which 
the sewage of each pair of four houses he was building 
was to be carried in a single drain to the sewer, and this 
done to the satisfaction of the surveyor. The 
builder made a single drain for the four houses. As the 
drain did not merely drain one building, and was not 
created under the order of a vestry or district board, it was 
held to be a sewer within section 250, and to be repairable, 
not by the subseyuent owners of the houses, who had no 
notice, but by the local authority. 

Mr. Byrne, Q.C., and Mr. R. F. MacSwinney appeared for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. Farwell, Q.C., and Mr. T. A. Nash 
for the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Chitty said that Kershaw v. Taylor governed 
the present case. The connection here was made without 
the consent of the local board or the owner of the house. 
In Kershaw vy. Taylor a scheme of drainage had been 
approved by the local authority, but the drains constructed 
were not in accordance with the scheme. Consequently 
in both the drain was unlawfully made, but the 
plaintiff did not claim under the person making the un- 
lawful connection. The plaintiff had no notice that any- 
thing unlawful had been done. He was thot bound to 
inquire as to another's acts. The plaintiff was entitled to 
a declaration that the drain was a sewer, and to be repaid 
the money he had expended in repairing it. 
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